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Browning Memorial. 


WE feel that no apology is needed 
for the large, almost exclusive space 
given to the Browning Memorial meet- 
ing, held at Recital Hall, Feb. 27. 
Unity has been so long and so closely 
identified with the so-called Browning 
movement that the present issue is cer- 
tain to reach a large number of readers 
who will feel more than the usual in- 
terest in the weekly advent of the paper, 
and who, we are sure, will thank us for 
this fresh introduction to the poet, who, 
dead, lives anew in these‘loving tributes 
to his memory. 


Upwarp of seventy-five different 
quotations from the writings of Robert 
Browning were given at the memorial 
meeting last week. At least one hun- 
dred different Chicago people contrib- 
uted to the evening’s programme. 


A FRENCH writer thinks Browning’s 
great merit is “ found in the fact that he 
gave his name to the woman he mar- 
ried, who wrote some of the purest 
and most lyrical verse in the English 
language.” 


THE new edition of Mrs. Browning’s 
work, now passing through the press, 
to which Mr. Browning gave his latest 
attention and interest, settles the long 
question about her birth. Mr. Brown- 
ing says it took place at Coxhoe Hall, 
West Durham, on March 6, 1806. 


OnE of the most interesting features 
of the Browning meeting, and certainly 
the most unlooked for, was the appear- 
ance of two or three rows of fourth 


schools, whose daily exercises in -con- 
cert. recitations from the best poetry in- 
clude many memorized selections from 
the supposed difficult and unintelligible 
author of Saul and Paracelsus. 


ever wrote?’’ we asked one of the little 


“ WHAT is the best thing Browning 


ones in attendance on the Memorial 
Meeting. Quick and brightly came the 
response ina childish voice— 


“ God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


Tue Browning memorial at Boston 
took place at King’s Chapel, January 
28th, and took the form of a religious 
service, in which Phillips Brooks and 
Dr. Peabody took part, Prof. C. C. 
Everett, of Harvard University, deliv- 
ering the address. The attendance was 
so great as to create a crush. 


How the Time Spirit educates! A 
few years ago the poems of Browning 
challenged the powers of the skilled in 
literature. Now the school children 
delight in the same lines, The fourth 
grade children that brought their trib- 
utes the other night gave not out of 
special preparation, but out of their 
regular exercises and general interest. 


In 18385, Mr. Edmund Gosse, who 
has given, to the general American pub- 
lic at least, the best personal glimpse of 
Robert Browning yet published, asked 
the poet which one of his poems of 
moderate length he thought most suit- 
able for a place in a volume of poetical 
selections, and received the following 
reply as the “ first four dips in the lucky 
bag:” “ Lyrical: Saul, or Abt Vogler; 
narrative: A Forgiveness; dramatic: 
Caliban upon Setebos; idyllic, (in the 
Greek sense) Clive.” 


TueE largest and most active circle 
of Browning students now in America 
seems to be that of the Browning So- 
ciety of the New Century Club of 
Philadelphia, whose monthly meetings 
are largely attended, and whose pro- 
ceedings are extensively published in 
the “Poet Lore,’ a monthly publica- 
tion, intimately, though not officially, 
related to this society. This monthly 
contains more Browning matter than 
any other American publication. Its 
publication began January, 1889, and 
all the numbers ought to be in the 
possession of every close Browning 
student. | 


Nor the least interesting feature of 
the programme was the silent one, 
which yet spoke, in the charcoal por- 
trait of Browning, made by Miss Alice 
Kellogg, a beautiful tribute to the poet 
and to the occasion. This portrait of 
Browning, of heroic size, representing 
him as he appeared in later life, the 
rugged figure, gray head, clear, direct 
glance we know so well, is of too excel- 
lent a quality both in the points of like- 
ness and workmanship, to serve a tem- 
porary purpose. We hopesome one of 
our numerous literary or art societies 
may see fit to adorn their rooms with 
this work. 


TueE most dignified and perhaps the 
most adequate answer, made to the un- 
sympathetic and flippant criticism of 
obscurity against Browning, is that 
which the author himself made in the 

refatory note to the selections pub- 
lished in 1872. He says: 


“A few years ago, had such an opportunity 
presented itself, I might have been tempted to 
say a word in reply to the ——- my poe- 
try was used to encounter. Time has kindly 
co-operated with my disinclination to write the 
poetry and the criticism besides. The readers 
I am at last privileged to expect, meet me 
fully half-way; and if, from the fitting stand- 


wisdom,’ they have previously ‘awakened 
their senses that they may the better judge.’ 
Nor do I apprehend any more charges of 
being wilfully obscure, unconscientiously care- 
less, or perversely harsh. Having hitherto 
done my utmost in the art to which my life is 
a devotion, I cannot engage to increase the 
effort; but I conceive that there may be help- 
ful light, as well as re-assuring warmth, in 
the attention and sympathy 1 gratefully ac- 
knowledge.” 


Pror. Corson in the Vation, speaks 
of an interview with Robert Browning, 
in which the poet spoke “ of the strange- 
ly limited range of reading which even 
habitual readers give to the plays of 
Shakespeare.” The same point is made 
in the eleventh stanza of the epilogue 
to Pacchiarotto. 


“ For, see your cellarage! 

There are forty barrels with Shakespeare’s 

brand. 

Some five or six are abroach; the rest 

Stand spigoted, fauceted. Try and test 

What yourselves call best of the very best! 

Why is it that still untouched they stand? 

Why don’t you try tap, advance a stage 

With the rest in cellarage?”’ 

It is gratifying to report that the 
success of the course of lectures on the 
‘Testimony of the Sciences to Evolu- 
tion,” under the auspices of the Chicago 
Institute for instruction in Morals, Let- 
ters and Religion, has been so great that 
the directors have been able to arrange 
for an eleventh, an extra lecture, which 
will be given free of charge to season 
ticket holders.. The lecture will be 
delivered by H. M. Simmons, of Minne- 
apolis, on Friday @évening, March 21st. 
Subject: “Humanity and its Hopes 
from the standpoint of Evolution.” 
This lecture will fittingly close a course 
that has been altogether brilliant and 
instructive. 


THE will of Robert Browning shows 
that he left an estate to the value of 
about $83,000. This would not yield a 
very sumptuous income to a student 
who lived in London, and still he re- 
cently characterized his lot as being 
highly favored, and himself as one who 
had been born into easy circumstances; 
wondering what he could have done 
had he been born to toil and penury as 
Charles Lamb and so many other liter- 
ary men were. Perhaps his genius 
proved equal to the greater danger, for 
all his inspiration had to be generated 
from within, and he resisted the most 
insidious temptations, the temptations 
of ease and plenty. He demonstrated 
the truth of Marcus Aurelius’s saying, 
“A man may live nobly in a palace.” 
And on this account he was better able 
perhaps, with George Eliot, to see the 
suffering and interpret the needs of the 
“ nerishing upper classes.” 


THE programme of the Browning 
Memorial meeting reported in this num- 
ber was prepared with the especial pur- 
pose of making it a valuable souvenir. 
It is enriched with twenty quotations, all 
but one of them from Browning’s own 
poetry, found in sixteen different poems, 
as well as the noble tributes from the 
pens of Mrs. Utter and Mr. Gannett, 
written for the occasion. The Cobb 
Library Co. most successfully seconded 
the labors of the committee.» The pro- 
gramme, printed on sumptuous antique 
paper, was a thing of beauty as well as 
of truth. We regret that owing to the 
unexpected large attendance, these souv- 
| enirs became scarce before-the evening 
was over, so that they are now rare as 
well as beautiful. Through the kind- 
ness of the printers mentioned above, 
we were permitted to stereotype the 
pages, and are able to present the pro- 
gramme intact,on lighter paper, as a 


grade pupils from one of the public 


point, they must still ‘censure me in their 


Uniry. We know all Browning stud- 
ents will be diligent in their efforts to 
locate the quotations, and we invite 
them all to goon a still hunt and re- 
port to this office as fast as they succeed 
in tracking them to their proper setting. 
To find each of these quotations all by 
one’s self with no help but Robert 
Browning’s poetry, will prove a liberal 
education in that poetry. How many 
will try it and who will be the first to 
succeed ° 

Dr. FURNIVALL, the secretary of 
the London Browning Society, writes 
to Zhe Atheneum denying its charge 
that the Browning societies lay stress 
on the subtle side of the poet’s genius 
as if it were his most desirable quality. 
“ We have contended for the fact that 
Browning is subtle,—but we have not 
contended that subtlety is the most de- 
sirable quality for any poet, or that it 
shall be set on a level with emotion or 
imagination. We know too well how 
dangerous intellectual subtlety is when 
it gets control of the higher poetical 
faculties. And to say that the Brown- 
ing societies confuse the interest of the 
riddle and the puzzle with the poetic 
effect—is both false and nonsensical.” 


A MOST curious and altogether sug- 
gestive and unexpected fact is brought 
to our mind again by “ Zhe Poet Lore” 
for February; that the first reprinting 
of Robert Browning’s collected works, 
the London edition of 1868, in this 
country, was done in Chicago, in con- 
nection with a railway guide published 
monthly and distributed gratuitously by 
the Chicago and Alton railroad. The 
publication of these poems ran through 
nearly two years, beginning December, 
1872, and ending October, 1874, with 
only two months’ omission. Certainly 
no Railway Guide was ever so honored 
before or after. The poet himself was 
much pleased, and secured a complete 
set for the British Museum. Probably 
the only other complete set now extant 
in this country is the bound volume in 
the possession of the accomplished 
James Charlton, the general passenger 
agent of the above road, who writes 
concerning this high mingling of cul- 
ture and business, “ I had very kind and 
flattering letters in relation to this pub- 
lication, from high railway officials, 
whom I| no more suspected of caring 
for this kind of literature than they had 
suspected me of caring for it.” 


THE STUDY OF ROBERT BROWNING, 

In the Autumn of 1882, the first 
Browning Class was organized in Chi- 
cago. Some time previous to this Prof. 
Corson led a Browning Club consisting 
largely of the students and professors of 
Cornell University. And a very few 
weeks previous to the organization of 
the Chicago circle, a club was organ- 
ized at Syracuse, to read the Ring and 
the Book, largely made up of the cul- 
tured people of that city. So far as we 
know it is not claiming too much to say 
that this Chicago class was the first at- 
tempt in this country at a co-operative 
study ofthe writings of Robert Brown- 
ing, by non-experts, and without a pro- 
fessional leader. This attempt of com- 
mon folk to understand the writings of 
an author whose obscurity had become 
proverbial called forth the usual amount 
of newspaper chaff and ridicule, but the 
circle became at once deeply interested 
intheir subject. The tidings of their 
success spread largely, we think, at first 
through the instrumentality of Unity. 
Similar classes were started at Quincy, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, Evanston, St. 
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in the West. In Chicago itself, within 
two or three years of the beginning, 
there were at least eight or ten circles 
in the different parts of the city, meet- 
ing regularly,with an attendance of from 
half a dozen to fifty. At one time the 
American publishers of Browning con- 
fessed that a larger number of complete 
sets of Browning’s works were sold by 
a Chicago bookseller than by any other 
dealer in the country. And Robert 
Browning himself expressed the opinion 
that he had more readers in Chicago 
than in any other city inthe world; but 
it was soon demonstrated that this was 
no Chicago craze, or an idyosyncracy or 
pretension of the “wild and woolly 
west,” for Browning societies came into 
being in due time in Boston, Philadel- 
phia and many other eastern cities; and 
doubtless more and better work in many 
respects have been done by many of 
these societies than in many inthe West. 
But we think the success of this move- 
ment, for it has been a movement, finds 
one explanation in the method of the 
earlier clubs, the small circles in which 
there were no listeners but all workers, 
where there was a minimum of show 
work and the maximum of heart and 
head work, where the author himself 
was made his chief interpreter; taking 
poem by poem and mastering it, if need 
be, line by line, allowing no word or 
allusion to go by unexplained if possible. 
Another characteristic of these studies 
was the waiving of all technical questions 
of form, rhythm, etc., the concentration 
on the search for thethought. Rapidly it 
dawned upon these students that Robert 
Browning had something to say to them, 
and, inasmuch as they had not been con- 
sulted as to how he would say it, and 
the manner was fixed beyond re-claim, 
the situation was accepted, and all the 
strength concentrated on the matter. 
They saw that the real secret of his 
power lay in the fact that, poet or no 
poet, Robert Browning was a real lover 
of man, a splendid hoper, that he had 
great faith in God, a searching insight 
into the experiences of the human 
heart and conscience. Poetry or no 
poetry, these plain readers, busy men 
and women, often weary with the 
affairs of the household, the school-room 
and the office, found in these writings 
that which made them willing to work 
and struggle, glad to live in this world 
which the poet clothed with greater 
loveliness. Hissincerity converted them; 
his vigorous originality made them vig- 
orous. Later there was an attempt 
to unite the various Chicago classes in a 
general society. It has held some inter- 
esting meetings, published what we 
think the most available outline and 
systematic hand-book for classes, but 
the chief work and without doubt the 
best work, has been done and will con- 
tinue to be done in these smaller circles. 
The first circle is still in existence, or 
rather the class has remained, though 
the membership during eight years has 
altered. This class has gone through 
the whole of the writings of this poet 
once, and is pretty well along on the 
second round. 

Most of the exaggerated adoration 
and extravagant worship ascribed to 
Browning students everywhere, has 
been born out of the flippant brains of 
the boys who furnish a certain kind of 
matter to the columns of the daily press, 
or the imagination of those who seldom 
attend theclasses. ‘They see the enthu- 
siasm, but know not that upon which 
it is based. That enthusiasm is always 
in danger of exaggeration, and that 
many foolish things have been said for 
Robert Browning, as well as against 
him, is true. The poet, himself, said 
“as Wilkes was no Wilkite I am quite 
other than a Browningite;” but in the 
same letter as that from which the above 
is quoted, he stated the true explanation 
of these exaggerations, which“probably 
arise from the fifty-years-long charge 
of unintelligibility against my books; 
such reactions are possible, though I 
never looked for the beginning of one 
so soon. Anyhow as I never felt in- 
convenienced by hard words, you will 
not expect me to wax bumptious be- 
cause of undue compliment.” 


Like Millet’s in art and Wagner’s in 
music, Browning’s vigorous, almost 
defiant originality has encountered 
abundant distrust and ridicule, but in 
the case of Millet and Wagner their 
sincerity has triumphed; there are few 
who are not glad to do them honor, 
and recognize them as great workers 
in the field of the beautiful and the 
true. If Browning’s day has not vet 
quite come, it surely is to come. In 
spite of, if not on account of his pecu- 
liarities, he will speak helping words 
to halting spirits. He is becoming a 
prophet of love and courage to those 
whose need of love is a matter of daily 
growth. We count it, with Prof. 
Everett, “one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times, this growing in- 
terest in the writings of one so honest 
and so earnest.” There was great sig- 
nificance in the words of Canon 
Farrar, delivered to crowded houses in 
the leading cities of America, “I have 
learned more religion from the poetry 
of Robert Browning than from all the 
books of theology I ever read. The 
church of the future need not wait for 
poet, he is already here; it has only 
need to level its theology up to his 
standard.” Broadly interpreted this 
simply means that the church of the 
future is to go to the poet and not to 
the dogmatist for its inspirations, it is 
to deal with the perplexities of life and 
not the perplexities of the text. It is 
to center around motives and not 
around words; it is to cherish emotions 
and not creeds; it is to honor the move- 
ments of the individual heart more than 
the motions of councils, the votes of 
associations or the resolutions of synods. 

That this Browning movement has 
come to stay was apparent in the large 
attendance of earnest men, women and 
children at the Memorial meeting last 
week in Recital Hall, the spontaneous 
way in which so many contributed out 
of the fulness of their store. The 
weather was unfavorable, other attrac- 
tions were especially strong, and no 
effort had been made to draw a crowd. 
The meeting was purely impersonal. 
No announcement was made of persons 
or programme, except invitation to come 
and do honor to the poet; and his lovers 
came, not the /¢terati, if Chicago has 
any such, not the ministers or the public 
men, but those who most need to find 
helps to live, and who have found such 
help in Robert Browning. 

We have no hesitation in giving a 
large portion of our space this week to 
report this commemoration meeting. 
Unity pleads guilty to a love for 
Browning, and it will try in the future, 
as in the past, to merit the jokes cracked 
at its. expense in this direction. 
such thrust we consider a compliment. 


THE BROWNING MEMORIAL 
MEETING, 


Touch him ne’er so lightly, into song he broke: 

Soil so quick receptive,—not one feather-seed, 

Not one flower-dust fell but straight its fall 
awoke 

Vitalizing virtue; song would song succeed 

Sudden as spontaneous—prove a poet soul! 


Indeed? 
Rock’s the song-soil rather, surface hard and 
bare; 
Sun and dew their mildness, storm and frost 
their rage, 
Vainly both expend,—-few flowers awaken 
there; 


Quiet in its cleft broods--what the aft®r age 
Knows and names a pine, a nation’s heritage. 


On Thursday evening, February 27th, 
a public service was held in Recital 
Hall, Auditorium Building, to do honor 
to the memory of Robert Browning. 
The meeting was conducted by J. LI. 
Jones; and he opened the service with 
the thought that we came to do rever- 
ence to one who had helped us often in 
the spirit, with no feelings of sadness, 
none of regret, unless it was that the 
body of Robert Browning was not laid 
to rest under the sunny skies of Italy, 
where his dust might mingle with that 
of Mrs. Browning. In no way could such 
a meeting do greater honor to the poet 
than by paying tribute to her whom he 
calls *O thou soul of my soul!” The 


meeting began with the singing of 


Every - 


Mrs. Browning’s song: “He Giveth 
His Beloved Sleep.” Then followed 
the reading by Mr. Slocum of Mrs. 
Utter’s poem, “A Mighty Man Has 
Fallen,” and of “ Prospice,” by Mrs. 
Eddy. Mr. Jones gave us the tribute 
of our own poet, W. C. Gannett: 


Nothing but a poet—singing songs of soul- 
growth. 


These readings were followed by the 
first voluntary from the audience. 
Which one of us who heard repeated: 


Such a starved bank of moss 
Till that May morn— 


will ever forget the sound of those 
childish voices? Many other volun- 
taries were offered by the fourth grade 
class of the Forestville school; but one 
poem is made doubly dear to us by the 
sweet harmony of those voices—* V iolets 
WERE born.” 


Mr. Utter told us of Browning’s 
gifts to us and of Nature’s gifts to him. 
That he was above every thing else a 
man, noble and generous; but nature 
gave him also the divine gift of song, 
and he, using the gift according to his 
manhood, gave us songs, untroubled by 
little earthly discords, songs which are 
helps and inspirations to us. Mr. Ut- 
ter’s rapid summary of the poet’s works 
made us feel how precious they all were, 
and how his fame rests not on any one, 
but on all of them together; and yet, 
how any little group of them is more 
than sufficient for a poet’s fame. Other 
duties prevented Rabbi Hirsch from 
being present in person and telling us 
of “ Browning as a Missionary,” but he 
sent his written message and Mr. Jones 
gave ittous. Mr. George Riddle read 
with much sympathy “The Last Ride 
Together,” and the song from “ The 
Blot on the Scutcheon,” after which 
the Lotus Quartette sang the stirring 
song from Paracelsus, 

Over the sea our galleys went. 


There was also another song from 
Paracelsus rendered by Mrs. William 
Hall. Mr. Frank Gilbert told us 
wherein lay Browning’s chief charin 
for him. Mr. Gilbert believed that to 
appreciate Browning we could not 
travel, with a coach-and-four along an 
open road, nor yet up a pleasant bridle- 
path; but with Alpine stock in hand 
we must follow after him up the steep 
heights through the rugged pass till 

The guerdon be gained 

The reward of it all; 
that in the work and endeavor came 
the inspiration and the help. It was 
noticeable that the voice of the poet 
which came to us continually through 


- his friends in the audience was one al- 


ways of help and of inspiration. Never 
once a cry of distress or wail of despair, 
but always an affirmation,.a note of 
hope: 

The best is yet to be. 

Prof. Bradley, of Evanston, embodied 
this thought in a paper upon “ Brown- 
ing as an Inspirer.” He _ thought 
Browning’s power lay in his wonderful 
knowledge of life. He sought truth 
not for art’s sake, but for truth’s; and 
having gained the knowledge he un- 
rolis the scroll before us, and we see the 
development of the human soul in all 
ages and among all classes, and feel we 
are akin to all. Browning knows us 
better than we know ourselves. Our 
sympathies are broadened, life is quick- 
ened and we go forth with renewed 
energy into a universe where “ all’s love, 
yet all’s law.” Besides the offerings 
from those present, letters were read 
from many abroad bearing testimony 
of their debt to Robert Browning, a 
debt which one and all felt could be 
repaid only by striving, each one, after 
the perfection which the poet urged all 
to attain. The meeting closed with the 
reading by Mr. Jones of the poet’s own 
benediction; the closing stanzas of his 
last volume in which he hopes to 


Fight on forever, 
There as here. 


Does it not seem as if we had truly 
spent an evenimg with Robert Brown- 
ing, that surely he himself did speak to 
us from the lips of that audience? 


Did not each one of us go forth that 


night commissioned anew to preach 
the glad tidings 

God’s in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world, 
with a pledge in the heart to unfold to 
as many souls as might be the great 
poet soul that should be forever more 
an inspiration and a revelation? More 
than ever were we convinced that 


The rest may reason and welcome, 
"Tis we who love him know. 


Mary L. Lorp. 


THE MAN AND HIS GIFTS. 
i DAVID UTTER, 

In speaking of the man whose mem- 
ory we are here to honor to-night, and 
of his gifts, I mean both the gifts that 
nature gave to him, and the gifts that 
he has given man. > 

This man was born seventy-seven 
years ago, in 1812, and he was a poet 
from his youth. In 1833 he published 
Pauline, and in 1889, in the last month 
of the year, he published Asolando, and 
died, December 12. His body is laid 
among the celebrities of Westminster, 
his soul is with the immortals. 

Sixty years of poetry, but though al- 
ways a poet, he was never any the less 
aman, and both as man and poet his 
gifts were many. If we should begin 
with the lowest and least, we should 
remark his personal beauty, his abound- 
ing health, and manly vigor. He was 
also generous, good, and brave, a man 
of overflowing kindliness and love; but 
the crowning gift of all, and that which 
gave him to you and me and to the 
world, was the gift of song. Vision, 
the gift of clear seeing, was his, and the 
gift of thought, and the higher faculty 
of expression, marvelous, almost or per- 
haps quite exceeding that in all who 
have spoken our Englishtongue. The 
gift of imagination was his, and so 
vividly did he see whatsoever he thought 
that it lived and moved before him and 
spoke with audible voice. His was the 
vision of a seer, and his harp was tuned 
to the music of the spheres. The little 
earthly discords about him troubled 
not, the unutterable harmony that fills 
all space and time, drowned all “in one 
deep ocean of accord.” And s0, in all 
that he has left us, of thought, speech, 
music, there is no wail, no whining, 
nothing morbid. ; 

Matthew Arnold said of Emerson, 
that he would ever be a helper to those 
who live in the spirit, or who wish to 
live in the spirit. Robert Browning 
will always be inspirer and helper of 
many who have not so much as heard 
whether there be any Holy Ghost. 
Of Browning’s gifts to the world what 
is it possible to say in tey minutes? 
Only to give a list of what he has left 
us would consume too much time. I 
therefore will name chronologically a 
part of the works he has left us. In 
1833, at the age of twenty-one, Brown- 
ing published Pauline. Of this boy- 
ish composition, Browning’s_ friend, 
Charles Fox, wrote: “The whole 
composition is of the spirit, spiritual. 
The scenery is in the chambers of 
thought, the agencies are powers and 
passions, the events are transitions from 
one state of spiritual existence to an- 
other.” This I quote, because it is so 
excellent and true a characterization of 
Browning’s poetry in general. “Always 
dramatic in quality,” and yet dramatic 
in this special sense. In 1835, atthe age 
of twenty-three, he gave to the world 
Paracelsus, of which Prof. Everett, of 
Harvard, says that it may be called the 
one sublime poem of our language and 
century. In the next year came a 
group of three exquisite poems, The 
King, Porphyria, and, Johannes Agric- 
ola, which we read with pleasure yet. 
The next year he wrote hastily for the 
stage the historical drama Strafford; 
good work, some of it most strong] 
done, though great the haste to finish it 
for his friend Macready. In 1840 ap- 
peared Sordello. ‘ Action in character 
rather than character in action,” some 
one has well said. The beauties of this 
poem would overbalance its difficulties, 
except that it is of a sort that we no 
longer care for. It is to be classed 
with Wordsworth’s Excursion. We 
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seem no longer interested in the vague 
feelings of a young man who is asking, 
while his powers are all untried, “ What 
great things can I do for the world? 
What great things has the future in 
store for me?” Then, first of the 
‘“ Bells and Pomegranates” came, in 
1841, ‘ Pippa Passes,” with its: 


‘The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn, 


God's in his Heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 

In the next year when he was 30 
years of age he gave us King Victor and 
King Charles, the second of these 
pomegranates of which Mrs. Browning 
said that they would show, if cut deep 
down the middle, a heart, blood tinctured 
with a veined humanity. In the same 
year was published a collection of Dra- 
matic Lyrics, containing, among many 
others, the Cavalier Tunes: Give us a 
Rouse, My Wife Gertrude, “ Boot, sad- 
dle, to horse, and away,” the immortal, 
My Last Duchess, and then The Span- 
ish Cloister, In a Gondola, “ Past we 
glide, and past and past!” Waring, and 
the Pied Piper; written for a child, but 
somehow we're all young enough to 
like it. 

In the next years we had, The Return 
of the Druses,A Blot on the ’Scutcheon, 
Colombe’s Birthday, The Laboratory, 
Claret and Tokay, Garden Fancies, 
(What exquisite fancies! The Flower’s 
Name,and Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis), 
The Boy and the Angel, “ I miss my lit- 
tle human praise,”.The Tomb at St. 
Praxed’s, “All of jasper, there’s plenty of 
jasper somewhere in the world.” “Poor, 
human, lustful bishop,” The Flight of 
the Duchess. Then in 1845 came the 
Dramatic Romances and Lyrics, con- 
taining, among others, How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix, Pictor Ignotus, Italy in England, 
England in Italy, The Lost Leader, The 
Lost Mistress, Home Thoughts from 
Abroad, with its “O to be in England 
now that April’s there;” The Confes- 
sional, Earth’s Immortalities, Night and 
Morning, Time’s Revenges, Saul. 

Browning was married September, 
1846; Luria was published the same 
year, and A Soul’s Tragedy; then noth- 
ing more for four years, when, in 1550, 
he gave us Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day, by many counted his best religious 
poems, and Menand Women. Of the 
fifty “men and women” here presented, 
Ican but speak of Evelyn Hope, Fra 
Lippo Lippi, Instans Tyrannus, Bishop 
Biougram’s Apology, Andrea Del Sar- 
to, In a Balcony, A Grammarian’s Fu- 
neral, and the final, One Word More. 
In 1856, Ben Karshook’s Wisdom; in 
1857, May and Death. 

i 1861 our poet lost the best of all 
the gifts that God gave him; Mrs. 
Browning died. In 1864 Dramatis Per- 
sone was published, including, among 
many others, the poems, James Lee, 
Gold Hair, Abt Vogler; showing the 
poet’s wonderful insight into music, the 
greatness of his imagination and his-mar- 
vellous felicity of expression; Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, his best sermon perhaps, A 
Death in the Desert, rivaling Rabbi Ben 
Ezra, Saul and Christmas Eve, as a re- 
ligious poem, Caliban upon Setebos, 
Confessions, Prospice, Youth and Art, 
A Face, A Likeness, Mr. Sludge, Ap- 
parent Fai'ure. In 1868 came the mas- 
terpiece o all, as most think, The Ring 
and the sook, containing, *O Lyric 
Love,” the unequaled apostrophe to his 
wife, wherein he prays that he may never 
write without invoking her spirit, a 
promise almost infallibly kept. T'wo 


) 


a later and we have, Herve Riel, 


alaustion’s Adventure, Prince Hohen- 
stiel Schwangau, and, within the next 
three years, Fifine at the Fair, Red 


Cotton Night-cap Country, Aristopha- . 


nes’ Apology, and The Inn Album. 
The next year was published, Pacchia- 
rotto, including Pisgah Sights, Bifurca- 


tion, Appearances, A Forgiveness. In 


1877, The Agamemnon of Eschylus, 
last of the Balaustion series of transla- 
tions. In 1878, La Saisiaz, The Two 
Poets of Croisic. In 1879 another vol- 
ume of Dramatic Idyls, including those 
narratives and fine characteri- 
zations: 


7 


Martin Relph, Pheidippides, 


Halbert and Hob, Ivan Ivanovitch,Tray, 
and Ned Bratts, and many others. 

Browning, now an old man, 70 years 
of age, yet gave us,in 1883, Jocose- 
ria, with the poems, Donald, Adam Li- 
lith and Eve, and others. In 1885, Fe- 
rishtah’s Fancies; in 1887, Parleyings, 
and in 1889, Asolando. 

There they are, a whole captivity led 
captive, and given as gifts to men. So 
earnest and human, so sincere, so true, 
and all so grandly said, they would 
not shame him in the fortieth century, 
they would not shame him, I think, in 
the planet Jupiter. They do not shame 
him, I feel,in the presence of God. 


BROWNING. 


ADA LANGWORTHY COLLIER. 


Rare cadenced Voice that oft times sang to me. 

In diverse strains, through which indeed I 
know, 

Throbbed in the darkness, the unuttered woe; 

Yea, and the hope of bound Humanity. 

Through thy soft resonance, I seemed to see 

The nested birds, the yellow crocus’ glow 

Lighting the tender grass; the hawthorn’s 
snow, 

And the glad summer’s vagrant tenantry. 

With thee, I pierced, methinks, the inmost 
heart, 

Red-streaked and sweet, within pomegranates 
sealed ; 

With thee, O perfect Voice, I laid apart 

The Heaven’s blue veil, and knew, therein 
revealed, 

Pompilia’s dove-white soul; 
smart, 

Of her, the motherless, forever healed. 


THE POET AS A MISSIONARY. 
BY RABBI HIRSCH, 

What to the ancient world of revel- 
ation was the prophet, that to the 
modern world of insight and inspiration 
is the poet. Like the old seer, on the 
high watch tower of expectant atten- 
tion, he catches the melody of divine 
song alive within him. Prophet and 
poet are children of this or that nation, 
and still they belong to the whole fam- 
ily of men. The sun of one sky gives 
them greeting on their natal day and 
yet in all climes they are at home. 
They speak one tongue, but their 
message goes out to all the race: the 
pentacostal miracle is dower of their 
music. They live in one age in the 
flesh, and still are timeless: eternity is 
the rhythm of their life. 

And why this transformation of 
national and local limitations into the 
freedom of universal relations? Because 
the poet, like the prophet, sees beneath 
the veil of the accidental, that which is 
elemental. For him the temporal 
vests itself in the glory of the eternal. 
He speaks to men of the man; he 
touches Nature and she opens to him 
the Divine. The trivial of which he 
speaks he lifts up into the typical. 
Emotion and enthusiasm are flower and 
fruit of one seed; love is implanted in 
his heart; under its solvent influence 
facts change into fancies, and fancies 
revert into facts. The sighs his heart 
heaves, the tears his eye weeps, the 
remorse his conscience quivers with, the 
triumph his soul thrills with, the burden 
he bears, the doubt he feels—all spell 
for him a meaning addressed not to 
himself alone, and shape a word he 
cannot hold back. Impersonal nature 
he clothes with personality, personal 
fate and fame he transmutes into imper- 
sonal principles. 


A simple ring with a single stone— 

To the vulgar eye no stone of price— 
Whisper the right word, that alone: 

Forth starts a sprite, like fire from ice; 

And lo! you are lord (says an Eastern scroll) 
Of heaven and earth, lord whole and sole, 
Through the power in a pearl. 

The poet holds the opening word, 
and the heavens bow to his thought, 
and the wind blows ashe lists. Among 
the company of the gifted masters and 
slaves my song who came to the world 
as did the seers of old, Browning for 
ever will wear the crown and wreath. 


there, too, the 


A missionary he, teaching under the. 


guise of the temporal, the eternal things. 
He had heard , 


A Voice speak thence which straight unlinked 
Fancy from fact: see all’s in ken: 

Has once my eyelid winked? 

No, for the purged ear apprehends 

Earth’s import, not the eye late dazed: 
The Voice said: “ Call my works thy friends.” 
At nature dost thou shrink amazed 

God it is who transcends. 


Like his own Saul he had “ caroused 
in the past.” His intoxication was the 
ferment of humanity striving and strug- 
gling. 

I press God’s Lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge. 

So ran his poetic creed and confidence 
in his early days. His energy was 
unswervingly devoted to make true 
this proud trust. Let others seek life’s 
meaning in the searching paths of the 
sciences; he,the poet, finds his in that 
poetry which is description and creation 
at once, thought and feeling blended. 
For him the poetic view of life and 
nature is the most actual; it shows man 
as a Creator and therefore God-like. 
W hether in those statelier songs of early 
days in which the. poet seeks a higher 
world’s order, or in those melodies of 
less heavy cast which breath but the 
joy and freedom of life as lived by the 
individual man—true to his trust and 
mission he remained. Therefore at the 
touch of his foot the deserts woke to 
gladness, and the stars, when brushed 
by his gaze, thrilled into song. “ Kin 
to all is the wise man.” So runs an 
old saw of the East. “ When he goes 
to his eternal home all are mourners. 
The king’s palace when invaded by 
death feels the presence of darkness 
but little, for there many are to occupy 
the vacant throne... But when a king 
in the realm of thought or song is 
summoned, who will dare wear the 
purple cast aside and exchanged for the 
white shroud of the grave?” But why 
quote Eastern sentiment? Heto whom 
the simile applies—if to any, Browning 
—set to sweeter rhyme the thought: 
“The land has none left such as he on the bier.” 


BROWNING’S ESPEOIAL OHARM., 


FRANK GILBERT. 


If asked to answer in one sentence 
the question, “ What is Browning’s es- 
pecial charm for you?” I should reply, 
“ The heights to which he leads and the 
hard climbing necessary to reach those 
peaks.” Browning is never content to 
point out the thought or sentiment lying 
on the surface of his subject, or within 
easy reach of the understanding. On 
the contrary he seems to see in every 
page of man,nature or the supernatural, 
which he essays to read and transcribe; 
a palimpsest, with layer on layer of in- 
scriptions, the least legible of them be- 
ing precisely the one which interests him 
most. With a skill and tireless assiduity 
which may well excite our especial won- 
der, he deciphersthe original and enables 
his reader to do the same, putting one 
on the track of a train of thoughts 
which often brings with it the delicious 
sense of discovery, diffusing a glow of 
ineffable satisfaction. The ideal poet’s 
walk is a primrose path of luxurious rec- 
reation. Tennyson says to us all,‘““Come 
into the garden.” Shakespeare does, it 
is true, do much more than that, little 
less, in fact, than show us “ all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of 
them,” but our journey is ever along the 
king’s highway, in a coach and four. 
Browning avoids even the bridle-path 
and the trail. Alpine stock in hand he 
toils up the Alps. ‘* The Ring and the 
Book” is hisMont Blanc,but the chain of 
mountains is long and far from monoto- 
nous. One would not always be scaling 
heights, but who would not prefer a day 
on the Matterhorn to an evening with 
Stoddard? It is, however, the most 
marked peculiarity of Browning that 
those who would stand where he has 
stood, and see what he has seen, must 
do so through much labor, and labor 
akin to tribulation. Who so will may 
read his story, but he must read it for 
himself. This necessity of close, pro- 
tracted and sympathetic perusal holds 
good equally of individual conceptions 
and subtle generalizations. Every other 
poet, if he bea poet at all,gives his read- 
ers the finished products of his art. In 
Browning one has the privilege of see- 
ing the blank canvas unfold into a great 
picture. Nor is that all. The brush is 
put in one’s own hand and large latitude 
given for bringing out one’s own ideal 
of the creation. As the heavens became 
intelligible to the scientific and beatific 


vision of Kepler he exclaimed, “I think 
thy thoughts after thee, oh God!” It 
is a great if less privilege to pick one’s 
way through the mazes of Browning, 
and feel the rapture of thinking his 
thoughts after him, in all the intimacy 
of co-operative art work. I have said 
that the Ring and the Book is our poet’s 
Mont Blanc. It is the easel as well on 
which the reader whose sympathy is 
really co-operative may see in the per- 
son of Pompilia the Sistine Madonna of 
literature. 


—_-——— | 


BROWNING AS AN INSPIRER, 
PROF. CHARLES F, BRADLEY. 

One of Mr. Browning’s intimate 
friends tells of a conversation, held ygars 
ago, in which the poet passed from a 
“languid and rather ineffectual discus- 
sion of some persons well known to 
both, into a vivid and passionate apolo- 
gy for an act of his own Colombe of 
Ravenstein.” He adds, “ It was easy to 
see how vividly the whole throng of his 
literary creations was moving in the hol- 
low of his mind.” 

This pleasing reminiscence exhibits 
the essentially dramatic habit of Mr. 
Browning’s mind, and indicates the two- 
fold method by which the poet has im- 
parted to many and various minds that 
subtle and priceless influence which we 
call inspiration. Contact with life 
quickens life. He was a high-souled 
and myriad-gifted man, as well as a mas- 
terly interpreter and delineator of hu- 
man life. By intelligent reading we are 
brought into vital contact with the char- 
acters which his creative force has pro- - 
duced, and through them directly into 
touch with his own great nature. Then 
inevitably there is a communication of 
quickening energy which tends to make 
us henceforth wiser, stronger and _ no- 
bler. 

These, if I mistake not, are the fun- 
damental facts about Browning as an in- 
spirer. It is because the\poet and his 
works are surcharged with” vitalizing 
power that the study of Browning’s 
poetry is so incomparably suggestive 
and awakening. He was like a mighty 
dynamo which draws the electric fluid 
from the vast treasuries of nature, 
and stores up the invisible power to fur- 
nish future light, heat and propelling 
energy. The comparison fails in this 
only, that the storage batteries of the 
poet’s influence are not exhausted by 
use. 

The very person of Robert Brown- 
ing suggested rugged strength. His 
health was so perfect that a friend says 
he described picturesquely in late years 
a headache from which he suffered in 


1833 , | ; 
ith a vigorous frame, a sufficient 
fortune, and the taste and opportunities 
which lure so many to lives of selfish 
and cultured leisure, he strenuously de- 
voted himself to poetry. He wrote in 
Asolando: 


‘What had I on earth to do with the slothful, 
with the mawkish, the unmanly?” 

His life, his characters, his teachings, 
sound a bugle call to heroic activity. 

“The sin I impute to each frustrate ghost, 
Was the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin,” 
And again: 

“Let a man contend to the uttermost, 

For his life’s set prize, be it what it will.” 

His motto might be said to be * Strive 
and Thrive.” If a man can do no more 
than aspire nobly even that exalts him. 
No one can read Browning in earnest 
without feeling this strong impulse to 
manly effort. 

The poet’s exceptional bodily and 
mental forces, thus spurred to strenuous 
activity, were directed for long years to 
the study, interpretation and poetic rep- 
resentation of human life. He became 
learned. He mastered many languages. 
He ransacked history, philosophy and 
literature, not for learning’s sake, nor 
primarily, as it seems to me, for his 
art’s sake—but for ¢truth’s sake. For 
Browning was pre-eminently sincere. 
He was true to life as he saw it. Even 
his characteristic and much _ berated 
style was a mark of fidelity to his own 
nature. He ever resented the charges 
of affectation, carelessness and pervers- 
ity, and through evil and good report he 
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expressed his own thoughts in his own 
way. In the vast range of his studies 
al ena he grappled with the great 
problems of life and destiny. He 
wrestled with them like a giant. His 
thinking is modern and profound. The 
Gorgon of our day,materialistic unbelief, 
he faced full-front. If he did not smite 
off her snake-wreathed head, he at least 
did not quail nor turn to stone. His 
fearless.and profound thinking often 
stirs our minds to their very depths. 
But the inspiring energy does not stop 
here. This dear, dead poet has merited 
more than our admiration and cooly- 
calculated gratitude. I can only men- 
tion his quickening of our love of beau- 
ty in nature and art; though he has hung 
rare pictures in our memories, and started 
there exquisite melodies which shall go 
singing on forever. But, precious as 
these minutes are, it would be ungrate- 
ful to forget how he has broadened the 
horizon of our sympathies and increased 
our love for our fellow-men. His char- 
acters make a long and wonderful pro- 
cession. From all ages and nations, 
from all stations and environments, of 
all classes and conditions, of all natures 
and temper. You know them well, high 
and low, good and bad, saint and sinner, 
ancient, medieval, modern,—and he has 
made us feel that they are all our kin. 
What if, they do speak in Browning’s 
style and analyze in his subtle fashion? 
He has penetrated their minds and hearts. 
He knows them better than they know 
themselves, and makes us understand 
their struggles, victories, virtues, vices 
and defeats. Human life has become to 
us richer, broader, deeper, dearer, since 
these soul’s tragedies and comedies have 
been enacted before our eyes. 
«“ O spirit of man what mystery moves in thee? 
That he might know not of in spirit and see 
The heart within the heart that seems to strive, 
The life within the life that seems to be, 
And hear through all thy storms that whirl and 
drive 
The living sound of all men’s souls alive?’ 


And then, best of all, has been the in- 
spiration of his courage and of his faith 
in the triumph of the right and in the 
love of God. He believed that though all 
is law, all is also love, —that God is love. 
Browning may never become, as Canon 
Farrar predicted, the religious poet of 
the future, but he has surely stood, in a 
too-faithless age, stoutly and inspiringly 
for God, for Christ, for the soul and 
immortality. His robust and cheery 
confidence challenged death to do its 
worst, and anticipated re-union with 
the “soul of his soul.” 

“ Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
sleep to wake.” 

His victorious faith has brought new 
vigor to many a fainting spirit. 

As each of us toils at his little portion 
of the vast web of human history, this 
great, good poet is one of those who 
offer us threads rich and rare, of truth, 
sympathy, beauty, courage, love and 
faith, and bid us each weave sturdily 
and worthily, in cheerful confidence of 
ultimate and divine approval. 


LETTERS. 


The following letters were received from 
interested friends and students of Browning 
outside the city: 


BROWNING MEMORIAL COMMITTEE: 


No great poet has been fully known 
by his contemporaries. So must it ever 
be, for it is by very reason of his 
greater insight than his fellows, his 
closer communion with the infinite in 
things, that he zs poet, and greatest 
when most he transcends his own gen- 
eration. Belonging to all time, he must 
await the consensus of judgment by 
his peers of all time. That this was 
Browning’s conception of the in- 
evitable lot of the true poet we know 
from his own words. He sees him to 
be likea star who “some night will 
fail us,” and exclaims: 


My star, God’s glow-worm! Why ex- 
tend 
That loving hand of His which leads 


ou, 
Yet locks you safe from end to end 
Of this dark world, unless He needs 
ou— 
Just onves your light to spend? 


| 


His clenched Hand shall unclose at last 
I know, and let out all the beauty. 
My poet holds the future fast, 
Accepts the coming age’s duty, 
Their present for this past. 


Is Browning, himself, among those 
who will hold “ the future fast,” among 
those who have accepted “the coming 
age’s duty?” That many believe so, 
this gathering and others like it during 
the last few weeks throughout the 
country, are sufficient evidence. As 
Browning-lovers, we know him most 
by confessing that not in its entire ful- 
ness is it given to ustointerpret Brown- 
ing’s message to the nineteenth century ; 
but also let honor be spoken and glad 
witness be borne for new aspirations 
kindled, for new spiritual sympathies 
awakened wherever his books are read. 
Thus it is not too soon to begin a ser- 
vice of thanks and praise for the life 
and name of Robert Browning, and 
I thank you for this opportunity to join 
in your commemoration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 


BROWNING MEMORIAL COMMITTEE: 


I should much enjoy participating in 
your Browning Memorial next Thurs- 
day evening, but distanige-forbids. 

To Browning as to many another, 
conscious of being the bearer of a 
worthy message, but capable of mak- 
ing that message intelligible to only a 
few, there doubtless came at times a 
sense of disappointment. Somewhere, 
I cannot recall where, he wrote some- 
thing like this: 

“Better have failed in the high aim, as I, 
Than vulgarly in the low aim succeed.” 

But the very language of this plain- 
tive apology implies the truth that, 
judged by a higher standard than mere 
external seeming, the high aim can 
never be a failure, nor the low aim a 
success. Very truly yours, 

Henry Doty Maxson. 


MENOMINEE, WIs, 


-” 
BROWNING MEMORIAL COMMITTEE: 


It was my expectation to be present 
at the Browning Memorial Meeting, in 
order to express my appreciation of 
Browning’s great life and work, in be- 
half of the many in Lowa who loved 
and revered him. My introduction to 
the world of poetry was through Robert 
Browning. His lyric, “ Saul,” with its 
marvelous revelations of what I had dim- 
ly and indistinctly felt, opened to me the 
doors of that splendid realm which have 
never since been closed. Robert Brown- 
ing is pre-eminently the poet and in- 
terpreter. W hat Isaiah is to Homer, and 
John the Divine to Plato, that is Robert 
Browning’s place among the seers. 
That which ever characterizes the super- 
natural, the unexpectedness of its de- 
scent, its mysteriousness, its indifference 
to form and scene, is to be found in his 
verses; but there are also other traits 
which will contribute to his immortality ; 
enthusiasm, largeness of view, conscious- 
ness of possession, victory over “ doubt 
and the touch of fear.” What Shelley 
haply felt after, Browning found; for 
the lamp of God held close to his 
breast pierced with its splendor the 
gloom, and made him emerge into the 
light. 

To those who have felt fellowship 
with the divine, much of his obscurity 
becomes plain, and his words awake the 
“fancies that break through language 
and escape.” 

And in the years to come, as darkness 


rolls re and that point of progress 
is reache 


“When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full blown powers,’ 


the extent of what he has accomplished 
will be better measured than it can be 
now, and the vaticinations of his Sybil- 
line leaves will be seen to have been 
true revelations of a prophet of the 
soul, 

A. H. Amgs. 


Des Morngs, Iowa. 
BROWNING MEMORIAL COMMITTEE: 

Out from the yearning, inspiring 
heart of humanity, inheriting the earth 
as its kingdom, comes the conscious hu- 
man voice of nature, the voice of the 
Poet. “In the Sun’s face beneath the 


eye of Light,” have come the poems of 
Robert Browning, to upbutld religion 
for Republics; the divinity of the hu- 
man soul, the altar of God on earth. In 
the birth and youth of Nations the 
Bard is philosopher and religious in- 
spirer. As in the beginning, so now. 


Mary Newspury ADAMS. 
DuBUQUE, IOWA, 


Mrs. Francis W. PARKER, of 
Englewood, who was announced on 
the programme for a reading of Abt 
Vogler, was detained by illness, but 
sent aletter with the following practical 
suggestion: 


“] hope something will be done in 
the way of a permanent memorial,— 
such as a fine bust, or painting at the 
Art Club; or, what is better, a collec- 
tion of his works, both old and new 
editions, photographs, magazines, news- 
paper articles, etc., to be placed in the 
Newberry Library; that the Browning 
students, Chicago is to furnish in the 
future, may find the help that earlier 
students have searched far and wide 
for.” 


H. B. LEonaArRp, of Evanston, sent 
the following word: 

*“ You ask me to say how Browning 
has helped me. I would reply that 
reading his poetry acts on me like a 
tonic; I find him invigorating not only 
in what he directly says, but also in 
what he suggests. After reading his 
poetry I feel stronger every way; he 
gives me health. Life seems larger 
and brighter. God comes nearer. 
There is no suggestion of doubt in his 
teaching. He is a positive help in all 
high thinking. ° God comes to mean 
more and more to me, rather my thought 
is made better andtruer. I think better 
of the world, of men and of life. He 
gives me hope for myself and faith in 
my fellows. I want todo more, I want 
to love more, I almost want to suffer 
more, but in all and over all he makes 
me glad that I am alive.” 


PRESIDENT AND Mrs. ANGELL, of 
Ann Arbor, sent a letter of regret that 
they were not able to be present, adding 
a message from the poet himself in the 
following lines from Saul: 

From the dream, the probation, the prelude, to 


find himself set 


Clear and safe in new light and new life—a 
new harmony yet 


To be run, and continued and ended,\—who 
knows? or endure 


The man taught enough by life’s dream of the 
rest to make sure, 


By the pain that triumphantly winning in- 
tensified bliss, 


And the next world’s reward and repose by 
the struggle in this. 


Joun C, FREEMAN, Secretary of the 
General Library of the University of 
Madison, Wisconsin, sent the following : 


BROWNING MEMORIAL COMMITTEE: 


Deterred by the general scofling 
about his unintelligibility, it is only 
within a year or two that { have begun 
to read Browning. His variety of verse, 
his free, spontaneous rhythm, thorough- 
ly informed by his free, spontaneous 
howe. are delightful. His power to 
lay bare the human heart is terrible. He 


finds me as does no other modern poet. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


MARY H, HULL, 


The Poet of soul and body, love and life, 
Eternity and now, for sage and simple, 
Man and woman, all! 


And is this quality 
Wherein the Positivist, and Christian, 
Lovers of the Unity and Trinity 
In God, the Realist and Idealist, 
May say “He is mine”; is it most blamable? 
Is it naught being so great? Or, so divine 
Is it, that human diverse truths in him 
Combine, and each doth come and fill his cup 
And go his way? 


This Poet only chose 
To witness for the Truth as ’twas in Aim 
Given of God. He only dared “drape naked 
thoughts 
With words as Nature bade him.” 
these 


Are “the only truth.tellers now left to God.’ 


Ah me! 


THE English correspondent of Zhe 
Critic says the three principal losses in 


year have been Robert Browning, Lau- 
rence Oliphant and Wilkie Collins. 


a" 
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the English world of literature the past 


Drar Unity:—On the evening of 
January oth, a memorial Browning ser- 
vice was held in the May Memorial 
Church in thiscity. There was a large 
and brilliant assemblage present, in 
which were liberally represented the 
best, worthiest, in our city, as also the 
most cultivated, thoughtful, and intelli- 
gent. Papers of very careful preparation 
were presented from Revs. Dr. Little, 
Calthrop, Mundy, Mr. C. W. Bardeen, 
Mr. E. H. Merrill, Mrs. M. E. Bagg, 
Miss A. S. Huntington, and others, 
describing Browning in his qualities as 
artist, historian, philosopher, religious 
teacher, etc., all of which were of 
exceptional excellence. I regret that 
I can give you nothing of these. It is 
the purpose, however, of the Browning 
Club to print all the papers together in 
a pamphlet, and it may be practicable 
then to lay them before such readers as 
may have desire to see them. 


CHARLES D. B. MILLS. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Feby. 13th, 1890. 


She Dewest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be prompty 
acknowledged under this heading, and all that seem to 
be of special interest to the readers of Unity will re. 
ceive further notice, Any book in print will be mailed 
on receipt of price, by the publishers of Unity 
Cuarces H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


A German Reader, for Beginners in School 
and College. With Notes and Vocabulary, 
By Edward S. Jaynes, M. A. Boston: D.C 
Heath & Co. Cloth, 12mo. pp. 277. $1.00. 

The Signs of the Times.—By M. J. Savage. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
187. $1.00. 

Helps for Daily Living.—By M. J. Savage. 
Boston: George H. Ellis, Cloth, 12mo. pp. 
150. $1.00, 


Conversations in a Studio.—By William 
Wetmore Story. Vols. 1 and 2. oston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 
12mo0. $2.50. 


Three Dramas of Euripides.—By William 
Cranston Lawton, Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 
261. $1.50. 


Agnes of Sorrento.—By Harriet Beecher 


Stowe. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Paper, 16mo. pp. 412. 50 
cents. 


An Iceland Fisherman.—By Pierre Loti. 
Translated from the French, by Anna Farwell 
DeKoven. Chicago; A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Cloth, 16mo. pp. 252. $t-00. 


Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia.—By Samuel 
Johnson, LL. D. Chicago: A, C. McClurg 
& Co. Cloth, 16mo. pp. 201. $1.00. 


Sesame and Lilies.—By John Ruskin. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 18fo. 
pp. 237. $1.00. 

Abdallah; or the Four-Leafed Clover.—By 
Edoarc Rene ergo Aone HY Translated 
by Mary L. Booth. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Cloth, 16mo. pp. 232. $1.00. 


Robert Browning’s ge oy Out- 
line studies prepared by the Chicago 
Browning Society. 50 I12mo pages; 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


“An unpretentious and creditable piece of 
work.”—The Critic. 


Seed Thoughts from Robert 
Browning.—Selected and arranged 
by Mary E. Burt. Imitation parch- 
ment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 25 cents. 


Browning’s Women.—By Mary 

E. Burt, with an introduction by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, D. D., LL. D. 
Cloth, 16mo, 236 pages. $1.00. 
. We-can cordially recommend her little vol- 
ume to not only individual readers, but to 
members of the Browning Clubs who are en- 
deavoring to make a special study of the 
poet.— Boston Transcript. 

Practical Piety.—Four sermons 
delivered in Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Sub- 
jects, * The Economies of Religion,” 
“ Bread versus Ideas,” ‘ Present 
Sanctities,” “ The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.” Limp cloth, square 18mo., 60 
pages, 30 cents. 


The author has an epigrammatic habit of 
speech, coupled with a facility of illustration 
and a quickness of fancy not often found in 
sermon-writers, and his views of the relations 
of religion to modern conditions and everyday 
needs appeal to the average lay mind as re- 
markably sensible —Oakland Enquirer. 

Any book advertised by us will be sent gp ye by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of oy at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address : | 
CHARLES H. KERE & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. — 
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Ghurgh Door Pulpit. 


THE PRIVILEGE OF LIFE TODAY. 


SERMON PRRACHED ON THE DAY OF THE CONTRIBUTION 
FOR THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, BY 
GEO. W, BRIGGS, MINISTER OF THE THIRD CON- 
GREGATIONAL SOCIETY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


“Men shall run toand fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.”’ Daniel, xii: 4. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine the exact reference of the 
text in the book of Daniel, and I shall 
not attempt the probably hopeless task. 
Taken by itself it certainly implies, nay 
asserts one thing,—that a time of great 
activity, of running to and fro, is a time 
of progress, for then knowledge shall 
be increased. And so it teaches us that 
it is a privilege to live in the stirring 
days of human history. 

Tn the attempt to decide what line of 
reflection I should present to-day, when 
you are asked to help on the stir of pres- 
ent thought by contributing for the 
spread of what you deem the truth, I 
began at once to think of the peculiar 
character of the time,—a time when 
men are surely running to and fro both 
in outward activities and eager thought— 
a time when such mighty problems are 
looming up before us demanding solu- 
tion, and many are intensely earnest in 
their efforts to solve them. And so the 
conviction came to me anew of the priv- 
ilege it is to live in a day like this. 
Here is opened a boundless theme which 
we can only touch in two or three par- 
ticulars to-day. But see how a few 
glimpses at the thoughts which it sug- 
gests will deepen our thankfulness for 
life to-day,—how they will challenge all 
that is noblest in us into action, and in- 
spire the grandest hopes. 

Is it not a privilege to live in a day 
like this? I will not dwell upon the 
marvellous outward progress that makes 
it so, yet I cannot wholly pass it by. 
Who can measure the magnificent at- 
tainments of discovery and invention 
now? ‘True, man has not quite con- 
quered the ocean yet, but we have just 
seen how his mighty ships brave the 
hurricane, and the utmost wrath of 
the rebellious sea, and so seldom suffer 
wreck. He has not wholly mastered 
the lightnings yet, but he has taken 
them in hand, and he will not rest until 
he trains them to do his bidding. It 
seems as if some things must be impos- 
sible even to his utmost skill. Still we 
cease confidently to name a limit to his 
successes now, and the.impossible ap- 


pears to be farther, and yet farther away : 


with every flying year. Why should 
not that be so? He is not simply using 
his own feeble hands, but harnessing 
the omnipotent forces of nature to his 
inventions to accomplish his desires. 
The poet said, * Man is one world, and 
hath another to attend him.” Amend 
that exulting line and say, he hath 
another to serve him, and execute his 
will. The child of today is the heir of 
all the ages, of gi! Iago that has been 
achieved by the toils and struggles of 
all the past; and the wealth of all pre- 
ceding attainments, the treasures of all 
time, are laid at every infant’s feet: At 
the first hour of study, youth starts 
from a point that Methusaleh could not 
reach in all his thousand years, Is it 
not a privilege to live in a day like this, 
when thought seems to have waked 
never more to sleep, and hope does not 
know how to find a limit to its expecta- 
tions even of outward progress? We 
begin to see, in Herbert’s words, how 
brave a palace God has built for us 
here, with more servants waiting on us 
than we take notice of. What a chal- 
lenge thus comes to us to make our- 
selves worthy to receive such a mag- 
nificent inheritance as our time bestows. 
Thought indeed has been running to and 
fro, and so the knowledge of nature’s 
forces has. been increased, and continu- 
ally brought to men new gifts of power. 

It is fascinating to think of this out- 
ward progress, and to dream of its still 
greater possibilities. I leave all farther 
reference to it now. I am more con- 
cerned to-day with those moral aspects 
of the time which make it such a priv- 
ilege tolive in it, with the great problems 
it presents to us for our solution, and 
with the purer conceptions of religious 
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truth that are dawning upon us now 
with a steadily growing light. . First 
look at the problems that have come to 
us to task everything that is noblest 
in us truly to solvethem. I shall name 
only two, one of which we have made 
a little attempt to grapple with in our 
denominational work. Here is the prob- 
lem of our Indian tribes, and of what 
is to be done with them. We know 
too well how the nation has too often 
dealt with them in the past, driving 
them from one temporary home to 
another across the continent, guaran- 
teeing to them, perhaps, a territory to 
be their own forever, and then hurling 
them out of it almost as soon as the ink 
was dry upon solemnly executed treaties. 
We know how the men upon their 
borders have too often been accustomed 
to deal with them, provoking them to 
violence by intruding upon their do- 
main, and then calling upon the nation 
to make the violence they provoked a 
pretext for a war of extermination. 


Sometimes it seems as if the Indian 


had learned nothing from our civiliza- 
tion but its insincerity and its vices. A 
noble woman rehearsing this story of 
wrong, fitly characterized it as “ A Cen- 
tury of Dishonor.” Thinking of this 
dishonor, Jefferson’s exclamation re- 
specting slavery has many times come 
back to me, “I tremble for my country 
when I remember that God is just.” 
Could not the mind and statesmanship 
of this enlightened age devise some- 
thing better than all this wrong? The 
true ‘solution of the problem did not 
come from statesmanship, so called. 
The good God sent the truer thought 
into some earnest hearts, and they tried 
the experiment of educating these chil- 
dren of savagery, and they found that 
the Indian was not of necessity a devil, 
but a possessor of human nature after 
all, recognizing justice if manifested to- 
wards him, responding to love when it 
spoke to him, a being notwithstanding 
his degradation, capable of civilization 
and of culture. Two or three years of 
education brought a change as great as 
that represented as having been made 
by a word of Jesus, causing the maniac 
to sit clothed, and in his right mind, at 
his feet. One of our ministers seeing 
this transformation in the pupils at the 
school at Hampton, exclaimed that he 
thought he saw the very coming of the 
kingdom of heaven then and there. 
There were men who discovered that 
the Indians were human long ayo, 
Roger Williams, and the apostle, John 
Eliot, went about among them, into 
their lodges and villages, as secure from 
harm as if in their own beloved homes, 
yes, as if in a company of angels. It 
is harder to bring out their humanity 
now after we have so long been teach- 
ing them to distrust us. But even that 
added obstacle can be overcome, and 
thanks be to God, it has been overcome, 
and we in our little school at Montana 
have the privilege of repeating thatChris- 
tian victory. Do any say that the Indian 
will go down again into savagery when 
he returns to his own people, notwith- 
standing all this training? Possibly he 
may if he is shut up in the atmosphere 
of savagery, although the statistics thus 
far are wonderfully hopeful for the 
best results. But suppose that some 
should become savages again. Who 
are you, Man or woman, that does not 
fall away from your noblest life, yes, 
fall, how often, though you are encom- 

assed every hour with all that is fairest 
in civilization, breathing the very atmos- 
phere of refinement and Christian cul- 
ture? Let those that are without sin 
cast a stone. But the idea now is not 
to shut the Indians up among them- 
selves, dooming them to live away 
from whatever can carry forward the 
work of educating them.- And there- 
fore I feel that the true selution of this 
Indian problem has been discovered 
now. I believe that the nation will 
soon be converted to this Christian 
method of dealing with it. Then the 
victory will be sure, and what has so 
long been our shame, will become our 
glory. 

I said there was another problem 


the problem of the colored race, and of 
what is to be done with that. This is 
somewhat different from the other. 
The question is not whether we shall, 
or shall not, make the former slaves 
citizens, or how we may fit them to 
become citizens. Whether wisely or 
unwisely, millions of men, with no true 
preparation for it, with everything in 
their previous condition to prevent and 
destroy such a preparation for it, were 
at once invested with the privileges, the 
responsibilities, the duties of citizenship, 
—every man among them in that 
respect made the peer of the most culti- 
vated and the wisest. I do not think 
that we saw what an astounding thing 
we were doing then. And now what 
is the problem before us? It is some- 
how, first for our own safety, to see to 
it that these uneducated millions have 
the opportunities of culture, so that they 
may intelligently meet the responsi- 
bilities thrust upon them — patiently 
waiting through the slow process of 
their progress, but working on unceas- 
ingly until the end is gained. And 
next, independently of any thought of 
our own safety, as an atonement for 
centuries of wrong, we should help 
these once enslaved brothers on toward 
the noblest life of freemen. The 
nation once tried to keep them down, 
and the nation should now try to lift 
them up as an atonement for the 
nafion’s sin. Just how that atonement 
can be made, in the details of the work, 
we may not instantly see. It is easy to 
see how it is not to be made. It is not 
by re-colonizing Africa. Lunacy never 
conceived a greater madness. It is not 
by shutting our colored brothers some- 
where away among themselves. It is 
by learning to treat them as brothers 
wherever they are. Do any say that 
races so different as the white and black 
cannot live together peacefully? Great 
varieties of men will be together peace- 
fully in the kingdom of heaven. That 
Kingdom will never come on earth until 
they can live peacefully together here. 
Do you not believe in its coming here? 
Never again take the petition of the 
Lord’s prayer upon your tongue if you 
do not believe in it. Slowly it may 
come. Still Jesus did not teach us to 
pray for impossibilities, but for the 
spirit that can accomplish the so-called 
impossibilities. Here, then, are two 
problems presented to us which demand 
their just solution,—the problems how 
to make a genuine atonement for long 
continued wrongs. I thank God that 
they have come to us, It is a privilege 
to live when such a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for the divinest service is really 
thrust upon us under the heavenly 
providence. , This nation has done a 
noble work in the past, not only for 
itself, but for humanity everywhere. 
It has established liberty, and defended 
it from overthrow, giving a splendid 
proof that “ a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people,” can re- 
pel the fiercest assaults, and become 
more stable than a throne. Unspeak- 
ably costly that victory was indeed, yet 
it was worth all it cost. It gave new 
heart and hope to every lover of liberty 
and humanity throughout the earth. 
But peace hath its victories as well as 
war, victories far more glorious, im- 
measurably granderthan all the triumphs 
of battle. If this people can recognize 
the present call of God, and lead these 
wronged Indian tribes, these once en- 
slaved millions up into a true manhood, 
beginning to dwell with them here as 
we may dwell together with them in 
the heavens, it will accomplish one of 
the sublimest triumphs ever wrought 
upon God’s earth. All true and free 
souls rejoiced at the victory of liberty. 
Over this greater victory I think the 
angels themselves would sing again, 
“Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace, good will among men.” 

I tear myself away from this line of 
thought also, fascinating as it is to linger 
upon it, and to think of the privilege of 
living when such works of the living 
God are offered us to do, I named 
one other thing that made it a privilege 
to live to-day, the fact that such purer 


presented to us to task us now. It is | 


conceptions of religious truth are flood- 
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ing the time with increasing light. I 
do not know how to speak concerning 
this with carefully measured words, 
My conviction is that a revolution in 
religious thought is now going silently, 
steadily forward, which will be as 
beneficent as anything that has hap- 
pened in the life of Christendom, The 
hopeful thing to-day is not simply the 
change in theological opinions, the re- 
vision of creeds. ‘That is of intensest 
interest. We have just seen the battle 
in one division of the church for amore 
rational theology, and the rejection of 
dogmas that shocked the noblest in- 
stincts of the human soul, and vilified 
the character of God. Such battles 
will not cease until these ancient creeds 
are purged, or rejected. When I see 
the trend of present thought, when I 
hear, as happened a few days since, a 
voice out of the evangelical church 
speak of the Lord’s prayer, repeated 
alike in every communion, as really a 
summary of the essential Christian 
truths, afirming also that dogmas or 
sentiments at variance with what that 
asserted, or implied, should be put aside, 
I know that a truer theology is coming, 
yes, is already here. What a beautiful 
theology that is in the, Lord’s prayer, 
with its doctrine of the Father, the 
word to be on every tongue, all alike 
saying our lather, all acknowledging 
Him as the giver of our daily bread, all 
praying that his will may be done here 
as in the heavens, as if we were only to 
seek for that, not even asking for life 
beyond, assured that then all the man- 
sions in the Father’s house will through 
the eternities be opened to every obedi- 
ent child. It seems as if the simple, 
the divine theology of Jesus was emerg- 
ing out of the creeds that have dis- 
guised it, in time to make us all of 
one heart and one soul. Hail and bless 
its coming. 
Still the most hopeful fact to-day is 
not the change in dogmas, beneficent, 
blessed as that may be, andis. The 
divinest change is that men are learning 
to think opinions secondary, and char- 
acter supreme. Opinions may be help- 
ful, but righteousness is the one neces- 
sity. Here isa positive revolution in 
the thought of multitudes. Many have 
been tempted to call all apparent right- 
eousness as filthy rags, unless it was ac- 
companied with the acceptance of cer- 
tain dogmas inthe creeds. They are 
learning that righteousness, however 
attained, is the white robe of the re- 
deemed. It is not the cry, “ Lord, 
Lord,” or the omission of that cry, 
which is the commanding fact, but the 
doing of the will. Did not Jesus him- 
self say, “* Whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Son of Man, it shall be for- 
given him.” Every mistake in opinion 
will be forgiven, if man does not resist, 
but obeys the leadings of the spirit that 
is forever calling him to righteousness. 
Character, that is the real salvation. 
That thought solves the Andover prob- 
lem of to-day. Do men say that the 
acceptance of Christ is essential to sal- 
vation? Yes, if they mean the spirit, 
the life that was inthe Christ. But 
that spirit was beginning to be mani- 
fested in the world even before Abra- 
ham was. It has always been speaking 
to Jew and Gentile, in precepts of truth 
and righteousness, entering every open 
heart. And those who received it were 
those who should come from the East 
and the West to sit down with all that 
have feared God, and wrought right- 
eousness, in the heavenly kingdom, I 
said that our present thought solved the 
Andover problem. Rather say that it 
Eten the possibility of such a prob- 
em ever coming into human thought. 
Once more I say it is a privilege to 


ing,’ and “the darkness disappears.” 
And what can we do to help on this 
brighter day? It isa joy to think that 
religious men are more and more rec- 
ognizing truths that have been our es- 
pecial watchwords. Let not that be 
our pride. We did not create this rev- 
olution in religious opinions. The spi- 
rit that is in it.created us, and it is our 
privilege to help forward the truth that 
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under heaven than the truths that lead 
men to better views of God, of human- 
ity, of life and destiny. Coin your mo- 
ney into this currency of heaven. Help 
the establishment of societies of our 
own denomination for those who else- 
where can find no religious home, or 
who otherwise may reject religion it- 
self. I hail every one of such societies 
that may be established. But whether 
they are greatly multiplied or not, the 
duty seems the same. We can help on 
the trend of present thought if we do 
not build up an increasing denomina- 
tion. For one I had vastly rather leav- 
en the thought of Christendom, than 
build up a little separate church. There 
is no such word as failure in respect to 
any earnest work for God. If it does 
not accomplish what we had fancied, it 
is because God makes it do something 
better than it had entered into our heart 
to conceive. Live as if worthy of the 
privilege of living in such a day as this. 
Fulfill the duty of the hour, and trust 
the results to the leadings of the Fa- 
ther’s hand. 


Doles trom the Fistd. 


Boston.—A plan is in favor here to retain 
the older pupils in the Sunday-school by 
forming them into a “ union” or “club,” and 
asking them to manage it as the highest 
branch of the school. A circular of invitation 
is issued tothem. It sets forth the aims as: 
1st, conversation on topics of interest, religious 
and secular; 2d, social intercourse; 3d, to help 
the Sunday-school. Meetings to be.held at 
the regular Sunday-school hour, in a room or 
in church pews apart. Officers: president, 
vice-president, secretary, and a committee on 
membership; original members and other per- 
sons voted in to constitute the “ Union.”’ Hon- 
orary members are one or two persons who, 
attending every session, will lead the conver- 
sation. These tmembers arrange occasional 
social meetings for the unions.—Services dur- 
ing Lent will be held in First Church, Rev. 
S. W. Brooke; Second Church, Rev. E. A. 
Horton; Arlington Street Church, Rev. 
Brooke Herford; South Congregational 
Church, Rev. Messrs. Hale; and King’s Chapel. 
All are to made union meetings, with free 
seats and are to occur upon different days of 
the week. ‘Phese services are fairly attended 
and promise to become in New England, like 
Christmas church services, a part of the work 
of the liberal denomination—The A. A. 
has aided the society in Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
purchase a building lot. The association also 
voted $500 to the church in Budapest, Hun- 

ary. ; 
~ tae Sunday,Rev. Brooke Herford delivered 
a notable sermon from the text, “Stand upon 
thy feet,” before the Young Men’s Christian 
Union. Standing straight is a habit which 
indicates the tone of the whole character, 
No less a physical gain than a material gain in 
daily affairs is a good habit. Stately soldiers 
appear better than lounging citizens, and their 
training to stand erect strengthens their cour- 
age and gives mutual confidence to a com- 
pany. 
—Rev. W. H. Ramsey’s subject before the 
Monday Club at its next session, is to be his 
confession how he becamea Unitarian. These 
frequent “ confessions ” are getting to be better 
arguments towards liberal belief than ser- 
mons in the minds of theweaders of our news- 
papers. 
—Rev. Francis Tiffany will speak to the Nor- 
mal class in Channing Hall, on the lesson of 
“The Ravens and the Lilies.” 
—~In the chapel of the Cambridge Divinity 
School six public lectures will be given on 
“the world’s earlier and later religions.” 
~The Unitarian Temperance Society will hold 
its next meeting in the New South Church, 
one of the “ Fraternity Chapels” at the South 
end. 
—~The New Hampshire Grove meeting prom- 
ises to be a permanency, as the association con- 
trolling it proposes to become incorporated. 
—Beach summer houses are renting along our 
coast, and the A. A.are planning a new series 
of chapel services for the new seaside pulpits 
which have been opened during the last few 
years in Maine and elsewhere. 


Los Cal.—Rev. Eli Fay, of Los 
Angeles, comes out in a forcible pamphlet in 
the interest of truth and to disabuse the minds 
of many in regard to the character and stand- 
ing, the aims and influences, of the Unitarians. 
He gives a long list of eminent men of world 
wide fame who are and have been confessors 
of the Unitarian faith, shows how the leaven 
of Unitarian thought is spreading even in the 
Orthodox work, and illustrates the low tone 
of orthodox morality in Southern California b 
the enormous claims made for sectarian schools 
under the name of Universities, when their 
real merit scarcely entitles them to rank as 
High Schools. e estimates that with the 
population of Southern California—250,000— 
one school might be sustained that would be an 


honor and a benefit Yo the state. Instead of 
that there are five schools, each founded on 
some church form or dogma, all claiming to 
w educational advantages of the very 
order,” when it is patent te every intel. 


ligent observer that no such thing is possible 
There is too much of this thing every where 
in our country, Brother Fay. The remedy is 
a higher standard among the people both of 
righteousness and of education. 


The New Church. A pamphlet has been 
received by the field note editor,in which Rey. 
T. F. Wright sets forth very clearly the New 
Church or Swedenborgian doctrines, in 
regard to the “Inhabitants of Heaven,” and 
the rank of Jesus in the universe. He claims 
to have abundant proof, from the scriptures, 
that the inhabitants of heaven are not a special 
race of angels, but the spirits of men who have 
lived on this earth. Rev, Chauncey Giles, in 
the same pamphlet, presents the teaching of 
the new church in regard to Jesus, which is 
thought to contain the modicum of truth in 
both the Trinitarian: and Unitarian positions, 
viz.: that while the Trinitarian believes in 
one God in three persons, one of those persons 
being Jesus Christ, and the Unitarian believes 
in one God and that one is not Jesus Christ; 
the New Church man goes to the root of the 
matter by declaring that God exists in one 
person, and that one is the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the “ Jehovah of the Old Testament.” 

Truly the mind of man passes through many 
stages in its quest for the perfect truth. 


Madison, Wis.—Contemporary Club Lec- 

tures on American History, (“Old South 
Work,”) at the Unitarian Church, Tues- 
day evenings in March and April, Crossing 
the Alleghanies. March 4. The Land and 
the People, Frederick J. Turner; March 11. 
Kentucky Pioneers, Prof. James D. Butler, 
L.L. D.; March 18, George Rogers Clark 
and the Conquest of the Northwest, Reuben 
G. Thwaites; April 8, East Tennessee and 
King’s Mountain, Prof. A.O. Wright; April 
15, Robertson and Sevier as Commonwealth 
Builders, David E. Spencer. 
— We are in receipt of a circular making the 
above announcements, giving a brief outline 
of each lecture and offering a cash prize of 
ten dollars for the best essay reporting the 
lectures and giving a brief synopsis of each, 
written by a pupil of the Madison public 
schools, not over seventeen years ofage. The 
beneficient design is to stimulate the young 
in the study of American History. 


Chicago.—The Third Church is making a 
step forward in endeavoring to reach the 
unchurched. The pastor distributes among 
his people, cards which they are asked to fill 
out with the name and address of those whose 
religious views are in agreement with those of 
the liberal faith, but who for differing reasons 
have not come to the knowledge of this agree- 
ment. It also sends forth this cordial greeting 
to all: 

“We welcome all 

Who will 

Seek the truth thoughtfully, 

Speak their thoughts truthfully, 

And grant the same freedom to all.” 
—The Church is also taking up the distribu- 
tion of liberal literature with vigor. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—A handsome programme, 
printed in brown ink on heavy linen paper, 
comes to us announcing that Unity Club, 
Cleveland, on Feb. 25, 26 and 27, gave the 
play of Trinummus, by Plautus—1g0 B.C.—in 
illustration of the studies of Roman life, 
which it has been pursuing during the season. 
The scene of the play, though laid originally 
in Athens, was transferred to Rome for the 
purposes of the Club. Twenty-four characters 
are represented in the play, besides a numer- 
ous train of attendants. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A lecture in Memorial Hall, 
Washington University, March 11th, on 
“Spanish Crusaders and French Pioneers,” 
will be the closing one of a course of six his- 
torical lectures, on the Mary Hemenway 
Foundation, by John Fiske, 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method of 
Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of 
Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus, Price, $1.00. 

‘“The book is of most excellent spirit and gre 
abillty.’’—Pudlic Opinion. , _— 
_** Dr. Carus with an nquntons and artistic hand 
unites the rival theories of the Idealists and Real- 
ists.""— Watts's Literary Guide. 

_ ‘Dr. Carus expounds the principles of Monism 

in a most able manner, and with so little technical- 

ity as to enable all mae tg readers to follow him 
with pleasure."’—Secular Thought, Toronto. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 


A Study in Experimental Psychology. By Ai//red 
Binet. Price, 75 cents. 


‘The essays constitute a powerful and masterly 
mY pa te hly supported by observed facts." 
—New York 7rtbune. 

THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. Max 
Miller, Price, 75 cents. 


“They are the ripe expression of a life-lon; 
labor in the study of the Science of Language.’ 
—Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, 
15 cents. Being a disquisition upon the devel- 


opment of the idea of God in human thought and 
history. 


‘*An effort to purify our idea of God.’'—Lite- 
vary World, London. 

‘*The writer defines God as ‘‘ The Ethical Life 
of Nature,’ and supports his definition with much 
solid argument."'"— Watts's Literary Guide,London. 
MAKING BREAD DEAR. A Controversy be- 

tween Wheelbarrow and Sympathizer. rice, 
10 cents. 

‘In the controversy both sides are fairly r 

resented and some new ideas advanced whic 


* clear the atmosphere of the clouds that frequently 


dim the honest mind.”"~lite News, Chicago. 
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CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. — 


6. The Agamemnon of 4éschylus, 


Browning’s New Poems, Aso- 
lando: Fanctes and Facts, bound 
in Persian silk, from designs by 
Mrs. Henry Whitman, $1.25. 
In crown 8vo form, $1.25. 

Also a revised -issue of the 
Riverside Edition of Browning’s 
Poems, embodying changes just 
made in the last {London Edition, 
and the poem “ Pauline,” in its 
previous form, in an Appendix to 
the volume in the body of which 
the latest revised version appears. 
In 6 volumes, crown 8vo, green 
cloth, gilt top, $1.75 each; the 
set, in a box, $10,00; half calf, 
$18,00; half levant, $24.00. 

The arrangement and contents 


of the volumes are as follows: 


1. Pauline. Including also, Paracelsus; Straf- 
ford; Sordello; Pippa Passes; King Vic- 
tor and King Charles, 


2. Dramatic Lyrics. Including also, The Re- 
turn of the Druses; A Blot onthe ’Scutch- 
eon; Colombe’s Birthday; Dramatic Ro- 
mances; A Soul’s Tragedy; Luria. 


3. The Ring and the Book. 


4. Christmas Eve and Easter Day. Together 
with, Men and Women; In a Balcony; 
Dramatis Persone; Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture; Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau; Fifine 
at the Fair. 


5. Red-Cotton Night-Cap Country. Includ- 
ing also, Aristophanes’ Apology; The Inn 
Album; Pacchiarotto, with other Poems. 


Also La 
Saisiaz; The Two Poets of Croisic; Dra 
matic Idyls, two series; Jocoseria; Ferish- 
tah’s Fancies; Parleyings with Certain Peo. 
ple of Importance in their Day; Fragments. 
Index, Table of First Lines. 

Lyrics, Idyls and Romances. Selected from 
Browning’s Poems. Uniform with Roman- 
ces, Lyrics and Sonnets from Mrs. 
Browning’s Poems. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00; 
half morocco, or half levant, $3.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 


Darwin’s Origin of Species by Means 
of Natural Selection. Cloth, $1.25, paper, 60 
cents. 


Darwin’s Descent of Man, and Selection 
in relation to Sex. Cloth, $1.50, paper 75 
cents, 


Darwin’s Formation of Vegetable 
Mould through the Action of Worms, Cloth, 
75 cents, paper, 30 cents. 


Spencer’s Data of Ethics. Cloth, 60 
cents, paper, 15 cents. 


Spemecr's Education and _ Progress. 
Cloth, 75 cents, paper, 30 cents. 


Spencer’s Genesis of Science and Fac- 
tors of Organic Evolution. Cloth, 75 cents, 
paper, 30 cents. 


Clodd’s Childhood of Religions, Birth and 


Growth of Myth, and Childhood of the World. 
Cloth, $1.00, paper, 45 cents. 
Clodd’s Storyof Creation. 
cents; paper, 30 cents. 
Ribot’s Diseases of the Memory, Dis- 
eases of the Will and Diseases of Personality. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 45 cents, 


Hypnotism : Its History and Develop- 
ment, by Fredrik Bjornstrom, M. D. Cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 30 cents. 

Darwinism: An Exposition of the 
Theory of Natural Selection, by Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace, Cloth, $1.25; paper, 60 cents. 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt af price, For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 ai 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


SEBLESSED BSE DRUDGERY-—A Sermon. 
mailed. ac, [Charles H, Kerr @Co., Pub’s, Chicago 


Cloth, 75 


Liberty and Life.—By E. P. Pow- 
el], author of “Our Heredity from God.” 
Contents: Life and Death, what they 
are; Sin a Crime Against Life; 
Righteousness Obedience to Law; Sin- 
ning Against the Holy Spirit; A Sound 
Mind in a Sound Body; Is the Aver- 
age Life Worth the Living? The 
True, the Beautiful ,and the Good; 
Not Allopathy nor Homeopathy, but 
Sympathy; The True Life; The Doing 
Creed; The Keys; A Bundle of Para- 
doxes; A Substitute for Orthodoxy; 
The Two Theologies; Natural Mora- 
Compensation; Character; The Relig- 
ion of the Future; New Year’s in 1982 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 208, 75 cents. 


Remarkable for its boldness of thought and 
its terse, vigorous sentences. The author is 
not orthodox in his creed, but his words 
breathe reverence for his conception of God, 
for humanity and for the teachings of Jesus. 
Especially strong is his argument that the 
wilful wasting of life is sin, and his graphic 
and poetic portrayal of the constant expendi- 
ture of life through which men live by being 
able to die. Each thought and word and 
action, he says, costs life, and men live grandly 
as they are able to die grandly and rapidly. 
The book shows evidences of research and 
study and is interesting throughout.—Newark. 
Evening News. 


The Legend of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, as found in the works of 
Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of 
the Twelfth Century. By George P. 
Hansen, late United States Consul at 
Elsinore, Denmark. Edited by Charlie 
B. Simons. Square 18mo, 57 pages, 
paper, 25 cents, cloth 50 cents. 


Mr. Hansen had complete access to the 
public records and rare manuscripts at Elsi- 
“nore and Copenhagen, and has constructed, 
as the result of these labors, a rarely interest- 
ing and delightful drochure-——~Trenton State 
Gazette. 


A Study of Primitive Christian- 
ity.—By Lewis G. Janes. Cloth, oc- 
tavo, gilt top, uncut edges, 319 pages. 
$1.25. 

Dedtor Janes is evidently a thorough 
scholar, and one cannot fail to be impressed 
with the care, the honesty, the faithfulness, 
the impartiality, the love of truth, the con- 
servatism exhibited throughout this admirable 
volume. . We commend the book, not 
only to Unitarians, but to all who are willing 
to trace, or to see traced in a masterly man- 
ner, the operation of natural causes, of race, 
politics, and social conditions generally, upon 
the rise and progress of Christianity. —Popf- 
ular Science Monthly. 


Poems and Essays of James Vila 
Blake. T'wo volumes uniformly bound 
in dark blue cloth, paper labels, red 
top, uncut edges; Poems, 188 pages; 
Essays, 216 pages;.$1.00 each. Either 
volume sold separately. ’ 

A new essayist and a new poet, and songs 
to say, both in the same man; especially 
strange when we are compelled to add that 
when we read the essays he seems a born es- 
sayist, and when we read the poems, he seems 
a born poet.—New York Evangelist. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton 
Torch.—By Florence M. Campbell. 


cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, $1.00. 

It is a wholesome home story, full of gentle 
grace and thoughtful feeling, and not only 
commands respect, but holds the interest to the 
end. The writer has a purpose in view, but 
does not permit herself to become either 
priggish or’ pedantic in pursuit of that pur- 
pose.—Chicago Herald, 

Aphorisms,—By Edward Owings 
Towne. Cloth, gilt top, 16mo, 47 
pages, 50 cents. 

Many of its Aphorisms are witty and orig. 
ina!,and some are very shrewd and wise.— 
Saturday Evening Herald. 

A neat little volume of short pithy sent- 
ences. * * Many of them are original, 
sparkling in wit, and good to remember.— 
Inter-Ocean. 

The very process of finding fault with some 
of its always pithy and suggestive sentences, 
will help us to new and fresh gleams of 
thought.—Chicago Times. : 


The Social Status of European 
and American Women. By Kate Byam 
Martin and Ellen M. Henrotin. Square, 
18mo, 47 pages, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. 


A capital little brochure for people who 
take a serious interest in the tendencies of 
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HELPS TO HIGH LIVING. 


Sun.—Truth is the strong gum 

Mon.—Make beauty out of ugliness. 

Tugrs.—Look one step onward and secure that 
step. 

Wep.—Be ‘pure they sleep not whom God 
needs. 

Tuurs.—Desire joy and thank God for it. 

Frt.— Paint the soul,—never mind the legs 
and arms. 

Sat.—Lofty designs must close in like effects. 

—Browning. 


“MR. TIM JONES.” 


“QO, the snow, the snow!” cried 
Gracie in delight one morning after one 
of the few snow-falls of the winter. 
“It’s just right to pack,” she cried glee- 
fully, “ and just as soon as school is out 
I’m going to invite the girls over to help 
make a snow man.” 

Sure enough, soon after half-past 
three a merry procession of playmates, 
little and big, filed into the yard; with 
much laughing, shouting and good 
humored disputing, they chose a spot 
and set to work on the wonderful man 
of snow. 

With what untiring zeal the little 
maidens toiled! How their cheeks 
glowed and their eyes sparkled as the 
work progressed to their satisfaction! 
And what a pretty, ever-changing 
picture they made,—the flashes of color 
against the neutral tints of the dull 
gray afternoon! 

They first rolled ball after ball until 
they had formed a huge mass of snow, 
this being considered the more artistic 
way of beginning work, “ For,” said 
Laura, “ You never saw an artist make 
first one part then another and set the 
rest of the body on. We'll have the 
whole thing before us at once and then 
we can ‘sculp’ it better.” 

“ You draw beautifully, Mamie, so 
you make the head,” suggested Gracie, 
adding practically: ‘ Besides you're 
tallest and can reach highest.” 

Mamie demurred at accepting the 
honor of shaping the great man’s feat- 
ures; but the others insisted and each 
set to work most enthusiastically to 
accomplish her part of the task. 

And what a man he was, to be sure, 
when the finishing touches had been 
given and the small maidens surrounded 
him in triumph! From his superior 
height he quite looked down upon the 
admiring little circle that had literally 
thrust all his greatness upon him. His 
limbs were well formed with the excep- 
tion of the feet, which little Lottie had 
formed; these, it must be confessed, 
were rather shapeless. Possibly that 
may have been the reason why he 
leaned heavily upon a walking stick, 
carried in his right hand. If one did 
not know him to be strictly temperate, 
one might have been justly suspicious, 
for Mamie had unwittingly given to 
his nose a rotund and swollen appear- 
ance rarely seen in connection with 
sobriety; his coal black eyes were far 
apart and deeply set in his head, thus 
barely relieving from perfect vacancy an 
otherwise expressionless countenance. 
Shocking to relate he held an old clay 
pipe in his mouth, with an air of 
passive enjoyment; and this, together 
with the rakish adjustment of an old 
slouch hat over the place where his 
left ear would undoubtedly have been, 
had the young artist known how to 
make one, gave him a very disreputable 
appearance, 

“TI declare,” said Mamie in disap- 
pointment, “ You girls have just spoiled 
him with that old pipe and hat. I 
wanted to make him look grand and 
noble; I thought of Washington and 
Gladstone all the time I was making 
him, for inspiration, you know; but I 
think,” after a very critical, unsatisfied 
survey of her handiwork, “he looks 
more like that. old drunken Irishman 
down at the corner—the one the boys 
call “Old Nosey,’ you know.” 

“ Never mind, Mamie, its a great 
comfort to have him look like some 
one,” Lottie said consolingly. 

“ Yes, indeed,” chorused the others, 
“ We couldn’t have made him look like 
any one.” 
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“ Still I do think he does look most 
awfully like old Tim; doesn’t he, girls? 
I'll tell you, let’s name him Mr. Tim 
Jones.” 

The little girls clapped their hands 
in approbation of Lottie’s suggestion, 
while the snow gentleman himself was 
all unmoved; indeed, he preserved his 
stolid composure under circumstances 
which must have been peculiarly trying. 
To illustrate: A jolly newsboy caught 
sight of him in passing, gave a whistle, 
then a chuckle, and summoned a grimy 
comrade from the other side of the 
street. 

“T say, Jim, look ’ere,—he’s a rum 
old chappie, now ain’t he? Hi there, 
old feller,”— mischievously waving his 
bundle of papers interrogatively,— 
“ ‘Tribby-a-o-u-n, Times, Inner-Ocean, 
Noos, or Hurld?” But Mr. Tim, 
resenting, as well he might, this levity, 
stood as squarely as before upon his 
dignity and shapeless feet. 

But we must hasten on to the more 
interesting part of the story. Twilight 
sent the little girls home to supper and 
to bed, to forget all about the snow- 
man, all except Gracie. 

When she crept up stairs to her snug 
little chamber she lifted the curtain to 
take a good-night peep at Mr. Tim 
Jones; there he was calm and serene 
in the moonlight, seemingly as immov- 
able as the ground on which he stood. 
But his calmness and serenity were 
most deceptive, as you shall see. 

Scarcely half an hour after Gracie 
had retired she heard the door-bell 
tinkle very distinctly, and an unfamiliar 
voice inquire for her. Hastily dress- 
ing and descending the stairs she found 
—wonder of wonders!—whom but Mr. 
Tim, the snow-man, endowed with life 
and seemingly as active as Gracie her- 
self. A queer vehicle was at the door, 
and too surprised and curious to hesi- 
tate and refuse, Gracie seated herself in 
this at Mr. Tim’s invitation, and away 
they flew as on the wings of the wind. 

“Where are we going?” asked 
Gracie once in some alarm, as they sped 
on in silence more and more swiftly. 

“Humph! wait and see,” growled 
Mr. Tim laconically, “* Don’t ask ques- 
tions.” : 

Thus admonished, Gracie restrained 
her.curiosity and soon Mr. Tim stopped 
before a mansion—a palace more beau- 
tiful than a dream, all of glittering, 
sparkling ice. Gracie had never seen 
anything more beautiful than the long 
hall down which they passed on enter- 
ing; the draperies of delicate frost-work 
and the dainty furnishings of crystal 
ice were entirely beyond description, 
and almost beyond belief, It seemed a 
realization of a splendid fairy tale. On 
a throne of the same clear substance, at 
the farther end of the hall, reposed a 
jolly monarch, who immediately left his 
seat of state at the approach of the 
visitors and advanced to welcome them. 

Greatly in awe of this royal person- 
age surrounded by his splendid retinue, 
Gracie would have retreated in haste, 
but he grasped her hand, cordially ex- 
claiming: 

“ 'Why,don’t pretend you don’t know 
me. I’m King Frost, old Jack Frost your 
people most disrespectfully call me 
when I nip them occasionally. Why, 
everybody knows me. So you’ve come 
to see how we live here and how our 
work is done. Well, as you’ve shown 
one of my people your world, it’s but 
fair that you should see-something of 
the one in which he lives.” 

Gracie looked about her with intense 
interest as Jack Frost led the way from 
one beautiful hall to another, seeing 
everywhere signs of beauty and in- 
dustry. 

“Look!” said Jack Frost, opening a 
door and displaying to view hundreds 
of queer little hoary people at work. 
‘“¢ What are they doing?” asked Gracie 
in wonder. 

“QO, they are preparing the precious 
diamond dust which I often sprinkle so 
lavishly over all nature.” 

“ And there, what are they doing?” 
asked Gracie, pointing to another room 
full of tiny workers. 


“They are my artists,” explained 


~ 


Jack Frost. “They design and trace 
the delicate, intricate pictures I repro- 
duce for you on your window panes.” 

“ How funny! I thought everything 
all just happened so,” Gracie said, her 
eyes big with surprise. 

“ll warrant you did!” rejoined Jack 
Frost, somewhat out of patience for the 
moment. “Tush! When will little 
folk learn that nothing in this world 
nor any other, ever simply happens ? 
But,” checking himself, “time 
enough to learn that when you're older, 
little one.” 

So on through the palace Jack Frost 
led the way, showing to Gracie all its 
beauty, and explaining, meanwhile, 
many vexing problems relating to the 
laws of heat and cold which had often 
puzzled her poor little brain. But Iam 
bound to add that Jack Frost’s explana- 
tions did not agree at all with those given 
in text books on natural philosophy. Of 
course Jack Frost knew best, hence the 
absurdity of the books and their authors. 

“ Now, Dll have to bid you good- 
night,” said Jack, leading them to the 
entrance of the palace. “ It’s getting 
late and there is all my night’s work 
yet to be done.” 

With many good-byes they parted 
and Mr. Tim Jones carried Gracie in 
safety to her door and departed before 
she could say a word. 

W hen Gracie rose next morning, full 
of her wonderful adventure, there stood 
the hypocrite, looking as though he had 
never budged from the spot. 

But Gracie knew that he had. Of 
course, else how could she ever have 
visited Jack Frost? 


HELEN KERR. 


Scriptures Hebrew and Christian. 


Arranged and edited, with introductions and 
explanatory supplements, by Rev. EDWARD 
T. BarTLeTT, D. D., Dean of the Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity School'in Philadelphia, and 
Rev. JoHn P. Peters, Ph. D., Professor of 
the Old Testament Languages and Literature 
in the P. E. Divinity School in Philadelphia. 
To be completed in three volumes, of which 
two will be given to the Old and one to the 
New Testament. 


Now Ready, 


Vol. I ~The Hebrew Story from the 

Creation to the Exile. 12mo, rededges $1 50 
Vol, Il.-Hebrew Poetry and Prophecy. 

Uniform with the above ..... + . +. I 50 

Full details of the plan of the undertaking, and of the 
methods adopted by the editors in the selection and ar- 
rangement of the material, will be found in the separate 
prospectus. 

‘**T congratulate you on the issue of a work which, I 
am sure, will find a wide welcome, and the excellent 
features of which make it of permanent value.”’’—Rt. 
Rev. Henry C. Porter, Bishop of New York, 

** Should prove a valuable adjunct of Biblical instruc- 
tion,’’—Rt. Rev. W. E, Stevens, Bishop of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

**It seems to me admirable in both conception and exe- 
cution. It facilitates the reading of the Bible, and in- 
creases the interest of its study,’’—Rev. Cuas, S. Ros‘ 
INSON, D 


G. P, PUTNAWM’S SONS, Publishers, 
27 & 29 West 23rd St.,New York. 


aN 
OUTLINE STUDY OF BROWNING'S PARACELSUS. 
BY MES. FANNY HOLY.}] 

‘It is able, comprehensive and full of interest, and be- 
ing intended as an aid tothe study of one of Browning’s 
most important works, is rather appreciative than criti- 
cal, Readers of Browning will find it very helpful in 
enlarging their enjoyment of the poet’s works.’’—Sz¢, 
Louis Republic. 

Octavo 46 pages, daintily bound in white and ribbon 
tied. Price, 60 cents. For sale by Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., 175 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 

ALIOE B. STOOKHA 


TOKOLOGY sci 2, ire 
112.000 SOLD ge" ge” AGENTS 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago, III. 


A book for every\ woman 


M. D. 


= 


THE FORUM. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
(Beginning Vol, IX.) 


France in 1789 and 1889. Frederic 
Harrison, the distinguished British critic. How 
the French peasant-from his miserable condition in the 
last century has become thrifty by his opportunity to 
acquire land, 

War Under New Conditions. Gen, 
Henry L. Abbot.—The improvements that have 
been made in firearms since our civil war; how the 
have made the weapons and methods of that time anti- 
quated, 

A Yearof Republican Control, Senator 
H,. L. Dawes.—A review of the Harrison Adminis- 
tration; what it has done; the work yet before it; how 
itis keeping the promises of the Republican party. 


The Relation of Art to Truth. W. H. 
Mallock.—A discussion of Zolaism in fiction; how 
far realism is consistent with art, 


Do the People wish Reform? Prof. A. 
B. Hart, of Harvard.—Why the masses of the 
people are not enthusiastic about civil service reform; 
the pleasure of the gambling element of politics; and a 
lack of appreciation of the danger of the spoils system. 


The Spectre of the Monk, Archdeacon 
F, W. Farrar.—Apropos of the movement to 
establish Protestant brotherhoods, Archdeacon Farrar 
writes a review of the good and evil results of mon- 
asticism, 

A Protest Against Dogma. Amos K. 
Fiske.—An argument to show that there is a ten- 
dency in the Protestant churches that hold to dogmatic 
creeds to hinder the progress of religion; an appeal for 
a Christianity unfettered by dogma. 


The Right to Vote. Judge Albion W. 
Tourgee.—An examination of this right under State 
laws with reference to the post-be/ium. amendment$ to 
the federal Constitution; can the Southern States mot— 
disfranchise the Negro? . 


Western Mortgages. Prof. James Willis 
Gleed, of Kansas.—An explanation in detail of 
the growth and operation of Western mortgens com- 
panies; how borrowed capital has developed the 
country; the outlook for both borrower and lender, 

The Practice of Vivisection. Caroline 


Earle White.—How little the progress of medicine 
owes to vivisection, 


THE FORUM begins its ninth volume 
with a patronage twice as great as it had a year 
ago. Being sincerely devoted to the advance- 
ment of sound and safe thinking, it has never en- 
couraged revolutionary methods, but has sought 
to give its readers the benefit of the thought 
and experience of the safest guides. It is tothis 
fact—that Tue Forum is always constructive 
and never destructive in its conduct—that its 
success is attributed, The mass of the people 
who are in search of the truth and who have 
not lost their bearings by being theory-stricken, 
have found in its conduct a constructive pur- 
pose in sympathy with their own ideas of prog- 
ress; and [me Forum has drawn to itself, for 
this reason more than for any other, the sup- 
port of the great number of intelligent and con- 
servative people in the country. 

. — 
THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
253 Fifth Ave., New York. 


50 cents a copy. $5 a year. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


BY REV .J. T. SUNDERLAND, M. A. 


New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $1.00. 


CONTENTS. 
The Origin and Growth of the Bible. 
The Men who wrote it. 


Its Relation to the Times from which it 
came. 


Its Progressive Character. 


How its various Books came to be gathered 
into a Canon. ; 


The Nature of its inspiration. 


Its Relation to the Apochryphal Books of 
both the Old and the New Testaments. 


Its Fallibility or Infallibility. 


Analogies between it and the other Great 
Sacred Books of the World. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


“In his brochure Mr. Sunderland has given us the 
cream of the cream of the best thought and scholar- 
ship upon these subjects.”—Chicago Times. 


‘The author has approached his subject in the most 
reverent spirit, and let shine in his little work the 
best lights of modern Biblical literature.”— Chicago 
Tribune. 


**I can most heartily recommertd this capital work.” 
—ROBERT COLLYER. 


“We know of no other book which presents in a 
clear, brief popular way such a scientific, rational, rev- 
erent and tender study of a great subject—the Bible,””— 
Unitarian Herald (England) 


May be ordered from the office of “* The Unitarian,” 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, or through any book-store, 


THE VOCALION ORCAN. 


LL 


The Only Effective Substitute for the Pipe Organ. 


*Seeadbbibdbiias 


aX 
+2. 


—FOR— 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 


VESTRIES, LODGES, 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
DRAWING ROOMS, ETC. 


It is an Organ Undistinguishable In Tone From a 


Fine Pipe Organ and is Played Like 
a Church Pipe Organ. 


Having These Advantages Over a Pipe Organ. 


lt costs one-quarter to one-half the price. 

Itis never out of tune, being unaffected by tem- 
perature. 

It costs nothing to keep in order, is hardly affec- 
ted by damp. 

It occupies one-quarter or one-third the space, 

Itis movable without being taken to pieces. 
~ Write for catalogue and prices to 


LYON, POTTER & COQ., 


174 &176 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 
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March 8, 1890 


Aunoungements, 


Extra Copies of this issue of Unity will be 
supplied at 5 cents each, including supplement. 
Orders should be sent at once to ensure atten- 
tion, as the supply on hand is limited. 

Subscribers who have not yet remitted for 
the year will please note the paragraphs in this 
column of last week’s UNITY. 


OHIOAGO OALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE Mess1aH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister. -Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity Cuurcu.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THirRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, Marchg, Mr. Blake will 
preach at 11:00 A. M.on “A Cure-All,” and 
will lecture at 10:15 A. M. in the church par- 
lors,on “ The Character of Confucius.” Unity 
Club, Monday evening, March 9, at 7:30, in 
the church parlors. 

Att Sovts CHuurcH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, March g, Mr. Jones 
will preach, subject, “ Plus the Color; a Study 
of the Angelus.” Sunday-school at 9:30 A. M. 
The Pastor of All Souls Church will give a 
series of four Conversational Lectures and 
Inquiry Meetings, with special reference to 
the needs of those who may be considering 
their relations to All Souls Church, a e 
wisdom of joinipg the same next esi 
The meetings will begin 3:30 Sunday 
noons, as follows: 

March goth: What we think of Religion. 

March 16th: What we think of Christianity, 

March 23d: What we think of Unitarianism. 

March 30th: All Souls Church—its mem- 
ship and its purposes, 


Unity CuurcuH, Hinsdale.—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 A.M. 


Western Unitarian Conference. 


The Treasurer of the Conference has re- 
ceived the following sums on account of cur- 
rent expenses for year ending May 1, 1890: 


Amount previously acknowledged._ .$1,319 31 


Feb. 20, Unitarian Society, Geneseo, 
[cid seaialiiahdiihenenne 30 00 
Feb, 25, Louis A. Bregger, Buena 
Park, Cook County, IIl., an- 
: nual membership........ I 00 
Feb, 27, Mrs. M. A. Chaney, 
Delea C. Chaney, cate i 5 00 
St. Paul, Minn., 
March 1, All Souls Church, Chicago, 
Get BOOGIE ec cecacde -sdscae 35 00 
$1,390 31 
FOR ENDOWMENT FUND. 
Amount paid in previously acknowl. 
GONE ccicnde scceeecaades tonnes $ 117 00 
Feb. 25, Louis A. Bregger, Buena 
Park, Cook County, Ill.......... 5 00 
$ 122 00 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co. have now on 
hand a full stock of the Humboldt Library of 
Popular Science, a series of octavo pamphlets, 
giving unabridged reprints of the most im- 

rtant scientific works at 15 and 30 cents, 

he following are the latest issues: 


No.111. Tue Preasures or Lire. Parti. By 
Sir John Lubbock. 15 cents. 

No, 112. PsycHoLoGy oF ATTENTION. By Th, Ribot, 
Translated from the French by J, Fitzgerald, M, A, 
15 cents. 

No, 113. Hypnotism, Its History and Develop- 
ment, By Fredrik Bjornstrom, M. D,, Head Physician 
of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, 
late Royal Swedish Medical Councillor. Authorised 
translation from the second Swedish edition by Baron 
Nils Posse, M. G. Director of the Boston School of 
Gymnastics. (Double number, 30 cents.) 

No. 114. CHRISTIANITY AND AGNostTicisM. A Con. 
troversy. Consisting of papers contributed to the 
‘Nineteenth Century” by Henry Wace, D. D., Prof. 
Thomas H, Huxley, the penee of Peterborough, W.H. 
Mallock, Mrs, Humphrey Ward. (Double number, 
30 cents.) 

Nos. 115 and 116. Darwinism. An Exposition of 
the Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its 
applications. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. D., F. 

.S., etc, Illustrated. (Two double numbers, 3ocents 
each.) 

No. 117. MoDERN SCIENCE AND MopDERN THOUGHT, 
By S, Laing. Part I. Illustrated, (Double number, 
30 cents.) 

No. 118. Mopern SCIENC.t AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
ByS. Laing. PartIl. 15 vents, 


See full list of the first 110 numbers of the 
Humboldt Library, in Unity of Jan. 18 and 25. 


"Capitalists and Small Investors read “ War’’ 
Robertson's advertisement in this paper. 


THE ELKHART CARRIAGE & 
HARNESS MFG. 60 


e 
For 16 Years have sold cone 


SEEDS 6 pkts of my choicest Flower Seeds 10c. Bean. 
tiful catalog free. F, B. Mills, ThornHill,N.Y- 


‘THE GOD or scignce. By Francis E, Abbot. 


cents. Charles H, Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


Ite superior excellence we in millions of homes 
fe. more than a quarter of a cen . It is ased by 
th. United States Government. .Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


NEW YORK, OHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


HELPS ¢ SELF-CULTURE, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Enpicorr 
EERE LIE Se a 10 


®. Robert Browning’s Poetry. By 

Members of the Chicago Browning Society, 
CGE, UMD. 200 scawewwvecescoccguawcccscece 50 

- Outline Studies in G@eorge Eliot. By 
oS | | CO 10 

4. The Legend of Hamlet. By Grorce 
sé SURE cari gnentneesinscoscnes. cabsccee 25 


Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
| taal 2iien dear taopat 10 


6 
7 
EES Rae POTEET ea 10 
8. Outline Studies in James Russell 
Lowell. By Mrs. S. B. Beats.......... 10 
9% Ten Great Novels: 


of Ire- 
land. By Pror. WiL.iam F. ALLEN... 10 


Outline Studies in Dickens’ Vale of Two 
Cities. By Emma Enpicotr MAREAN.. 10 
The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By Jenkin Lioypd Jongs......... 10 
History of Art. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 
and Albert Diirer. By ELLEN D. Hatz... 10 
Religious History and Thought. 
ee 10 
as +7 ies of Holland. 


Northwest. By 


18, 
lubs of Cleveland and Chicago.... 10 
Any book advertised by us will 6¢ sent prepaid by mati 
or express on veceipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Watch these columns from 
2 or 8 weeks for a Voice A VOICE Cal- 
from Illinois, ifornia, “I took over 1O@ 
orders for your albams 
last week. I never before 
made money one-quarter 
es fast. I think my profit 
will average %i0o a 
week hereafter.” J. M. 
Swift, Oakland, California’ 


On account of a forced 
manufacturer's sale, 
5,000 ten dol- 
lar Photograph 
Album are to be sold 
to the people for @@ each. 
Bound in Royal Crimson 
Silk Velvet Plush. Charme. 
4 n gi y emg a 
andsomest albumsin the 
gt smn Ae tne A world. Largest size. Great- 
some & ograps. est bargains ever known. 
Agents wanted. Liberal terms. Big money for agents. Any 
one can becomea successful agent. Sells itself on sight—little 
or no talking necessary. Wherever shown, every one wants 
to purchase. Agents take hundreds and thousands of orders 
with rapidity never before known. Great profits await every 
worker. Agents are making fortunes. Ladies make as much as 
men. You, reader, can do as well as any one. Full information 
andterms free, together with particulars and terms for our 
Family Bibles, Books and Periodicals. Better write us at once 
and see for yourself. After eng know all, should you con- 
clude to no at ed y no harm is done. Address, 


INVESTMENTS 


In Mineral or Timber Lands in Eastern we yf 
West Virginia and the South-western part of Old 
Virginia, or in lots and acre property in or near the 
new and coming towns of Old Virginia,will pay over 


i ny Cent. Capitalists and small investors re 


dress 
W. A. R. ROBERTSON, At- 
torne & Counsellor-at-Law, 0 
Wall St., New York City,or 


Bristol, Tenn. 


CHURCH LIGHT. 


Reflector Chandeliers 


840 STYLES or REFLECTORS, 


BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
Western Wheeler Reflector Co., 
195-197 Michigan St., Chicago, IU, 


f «*. Our High Grade List and 
B ain Book sent to any ad 
SA dress on receipt of a a-c stamp. 
‘ap, LORD & THOMAS, 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
46 RANDOLPH STREET, | 


CHICAGO. | 


THE UNIVERSALIST RECORD 


A monthly Journal, devoted to intellectual, moral 

and spiritual progress, based upon the great universals 

Fatherhood, Brotherhood, Law, Inspiration and 
religious hunger, 


W.S. CROWE,D.D. « «= #£=Editor. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS, 


Rev. F. A. Bisse, CHARLES FLUHRER, D, D. 
Rev. Amos Crum E. L. Rexrorp, D. D., 
RICHMOND FIsk b, D, Rev,S. W. SAMPLE, 

H. W. Tuomas, D, D. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


Rev, A. N. Atcorr, Rev, R. A, GREENE, 

EK. C, Boiues, D. D., aRev. F, O. HALL, 

Rev, Henry BLANCHARD, Rev, T. W, ILLMAN, 

RE&v. JAMES GoRTON, Rev, ALEXANDER KENT, 

Rev. S, A, GARDNER, Rev. M. D, SHuTTER, 
Rev. J. F. THomMpson. 


MOTTO: 
“Truth for Authority, Not Authority for Truth.” 


SUBSTANCE OF DOCTRINE. 


‘The Highest in Man is Evermore the Truest Indi. 
cation of the Divine Purpose.” 


Send for Sample Copies, 
Price merely nominal. Address: 


THE UNIVERSALIST RECORD, 


Newark, N, J. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST, 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
— the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 

y acareful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
Save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judic- 
ious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
presente nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England, 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months, 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, GintaGolsi: 


THE 


EMERSON 


PATENT BINDER 
Sent prepaid for tea of 
ONE / DOLLAR. Niry. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., B IND of 
. CHICAGO. 81 PON 


S0DAYS’ TRIAL 
5 GSLESTONT ELASTIC TRUSS 


TRuce 3-3 Has a Pad different fro 
be Se others, is cup shape, with Self- 
iy adjust ng Ballin center, adapts 
itself to all positions of the body,while 

the ballin thecup presses back the 

" ' intestines just as a sereee does 

with the finger. With light pressure the Herniais held 

securely “oy and night, and a radical cuse certain. Itis 

one durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars 
ECCLESTON TRUSS CO., Ch 


O 


— 


free, 
icago, fll. 


WHat DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE? By Rev 
J. T. Sunderland. A concise, attractive little 16- 
page pamphlet, Small enough to slip into a letter. 
ew editiou; thirty-fifth thousand. “ 

Reprinted by request of a number of Post-office Mis- 
sion workers. . 

Price, 10 cents a dozen; 75 cents a hundred; $5.00 
a thousand, 

Order from the A. U. A, rooms, Boston, or from the 
office of Tue UNITARIAN, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


08T REL! 


Bex intents & 


eae teases 


THE CHANGE OF FRONT OF THE UNIVERSE. By 
Minot J. Savage; FS cents, 10 copies 25 cents, 100 
copies $1.50, Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


Voysey. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and 
Other Poems.—By Alice Williams 
Brotherton, <A ballad founded on the 
old Norse legend, with seventy-two 
other poems of great variety as to sub- 
ject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomel 
bound, with full-page illustration in gilt 
on the cover. 145 pages. Socents. 


The poem which gives the book its title is 
well known, while the others, all short pieces, 
are not only musical but full of thought and 
delicious fancy.—Philadelphia Record, 

“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which 
gives the book its title, is a finely treated 
Norse legend, and the “Rose Songs” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of im- 
agination and sportive play of fancy.—Mew 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 

There is no want of variety in these poems; 
in subject, treatment and metre a pleasing 
change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while 
others we re-read with pleasure, retaining a 
few in permanent friendship. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram. 

We can not recall another book of recent 
poetry of =o like the same dimensions 
that has an equal diversity. It is the work of 
a real poet, and one who hee at times a daring 
inspiration.—Ctincinnats Commercial Gazette. 


A Pure Souled Liar.—An anony- 
mous novel of life in the atmosphere 
of a Boston art school. The motive 
of the story is the renunciation made 
by a pure young girl, who sacrifices her 
own reputation to savea friend. Paper, 
16mo., pp. IgI. 30 cents. 


“'Terse, compact, rapid and intense.”—C/z- 
cago Tribune. 

“There is nothing unworthy here, either in 
morals or in art.”’—P/iladelphia American, 

“Original in plot, entertaining in develop- 
ment, and pervaded with a wonderful air of 
reality.”— Toledo Bee. 

“For originality of plot, finished and enter- 
taining style, and high purpose, one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press.”— Zhe Open Court. 


Wind Flowers.—By Luella‘ D, 
Smith. Cloth, 18mo., 235 pages. 
$1.00. 


A collection of good poems, all of more 
than average poetic ability.... They have 
real poetic merit—each a body of thought 
smoothly and poetically materialized, and will 
be read and re-read with increasing pleasure. 
—Christian at Work, 


a « 


American Protectionist’s Man- 
ual.—By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 
200 pages, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. ) 

Abundant material for economic discussion, 


collected with painstaking care, and the con- 
clusions irrefragable.—New York Tribune. 


We commend the work to all who wish a 
better understanding and clearer views of 
these important auestions.—Chicago Evening 
Fournal, 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone 


and other Rhymes.—By W. C. R. 
Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages. 

Pervaded by the Irish love of humor and 
appreciation of the ludicrous, they are thor- 
oughly bright and entertaining.—Zoston 
Fournal, 


PAMPHLETS FROM THE © INDEX.” 


Messianic Expectations, By Rabbi Solo- 
mon Schindler. I. Introductory, 5 cents; 
II. Two Thousand Years Ago, 5 cents; III. 
The Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents; I1V. Judaism 
the Mother and Christianity the Daughter, 
5 cents. V. A Genuine Messiah, § cents. 
The five lectures for 20 cents, 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicari- 
ous Atonement. By W.H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in Its Relations to Evangelical 
Religion. By B. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
Chadbourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 
W. Newman. 5 cents. 


The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothing- 
ham. § cents. 


Lecture on the Bible. 


10 cents. 


God in the Constitution. By Rev. Arthur B. 
Bradiord. 10 cents. 


All these to one Address, 50 cents, 


LIBERTY AND LIFE. 


By E. P. POWELL, Author of * Our 
Heredity from God.” 5 


Now ready. 17 lectures, 208 large pages, 
— type, bound uniformly with “Our Here- 


ity from God.” 
75 Cents. 


By Rev. Charles 


Price - . 
Also “Our Heredity from God” - 81.75. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on veceipt of price, For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO, Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


| YOL. KAY. SUPPLEMENT TO UNITY,” CHICAGO, MARCH 8, 1890. NUMBER 2 


*‘*THIS MAN WALKED ABOUT AND TOOK ACCOUNT 
OF ALL THOUGHT, SAID AND ACTED, THEN WENT HOME 
AND WROTE IT FULLY TO OUR LORD THE KING.’’ 


ROBERT BROWNING 


CAMBERWELL VENICE 
MAY 7, 1812 DECEMBER 12, i889 


, 


Jn Wemortam 


( 


RECITAL HALL, AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


FEBRUARY TWENTY-SEVENTH 


iI8g0 

‘* A prince, a mighty man A mighty man! 
Has fallen to-day!’ Again King David's cry Strong in clear vision; keenly searching still 
Comes echoing down the years. In sad reply, To trace the hidden springs of good and ill. 
With head bowed down, the whole world answers, ‘‘Ay, Strong words, like soldiers,.marched to do his will. 

A mighty man has fallen!’’ A mighty man has fallen! 

Know ye not ** Know ye not?’’ 
A prince has fallen? Heir to long renown Proudly we answer, ** Yes, we know. The name, 
Through royal line of poets handed d@wn? His by God’s gift, is his by men’s acclaim. 
One born in purple? One who wore a crown? We gave to him our gift-of earthly fame. 

A mighty man has fallen! A mighty man has fallen!’’ 


—NRebecca Palfrey Utter 


a 


‘THE TOWN’S TRUE MASTER IF THE TOWN BUT KNEW!”’ 


**AH, BUT A MAN’S REACH SHOULD EXCEED HIS GRASP, 
OR WHAT’S A HEAVEN FOR.”’ 


I. Wusic—Solo—by Mrs. Frank Hall 


‘* What would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero’s heart, to be unmoved, 
The poet's star-tuned harp, to sweep, 
The patriot’s voice, to teach and rouse, 
The monarch’s crown, to light the brows? 
He giveth His beloved, sleep.” - 


Il. Wofuntaries 
Ill. TBe AWan and bis Gifte—by Rev. David Utter 


** Lo, now thou art grown to a monarch; a people ts thine; 
And all gifts, which the world offers singly, on one head combine!” 


IV. Wofuntaries 


V. She (Hoet a6 4 QWissionarp—by Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch 


‘* Go wake the seeds of good asleep 
Throughout the world.”’ 


VI. (QReadinas—Mrs. F. W. Parker 
Abt Vogler 


VII. Qusic—Solo—by Mrs. William Hall 


‘I go to prove my soul! 
J see my way as lurds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! what ane, | one circuit first, 
lasknot; ¢* @& % ®# 
Jn some good time, his roi vi TZ shall arrive. 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time!” 


BGrowning’s (Portraiture of Women—by Mrs. Ellen Mitchell 


‘*O heart! O blood that Freezes, blood that burns! 
Earth's returns 
For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin! 
Shut them in; 
With their triumphs and their glories and the rest! 
Love is best,” 


VIII. 


nn 


‘© MEASURE YOUR MIND’S HEIGHT BY THE SHADOW IT CASTS.” 


“a. 


per oor yar 


‘POR 1’’—~SO I SPOKE — ‘* AM A POET: 
HUMAN NATURE— BEHOOVES THAT I KNOW IT!”’ 


IX. (Reading—by George Riddle. 


The Last Ride Together 
‘‘There’s a Woman like a Dewdrop” 


X. (Wusie—by the Lotus Quartette 


** Over the sea our galleys went, 
With cleaving prows in order brave.”” 


XI. Browning as an Jnspirer—by Prof. Charles F. Bradley, Evanston 


‘* I looked beyond the world for truth and beauty, 
Sought, found and did my duty.”’ 


‘* The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
‘s—not to fancy what were fair in life, 
Provided it could be,—but finding first 


What may be, then find how to make tt fair 
Up to our means,”’ 


XII. Mofuntaries 


XIII. The (Poet's Benediction 


‘6 One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward. 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed though right were worsted, wrong would triumph; 
Held we fall to rise, are ba fred to fight better, s cep to wake. 


‘* No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time, ie 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be. 


‘Strive and thrive,’ ery ‘Speed, fight on, fare ever, 
; There as here!” 


**NOTHING BUT A POET” 


‘He sat and talked of his own early life and aspirations; how he marvelled, as he looked back, at the 
audacious obstinacy which had made him, when a youth, determine to be a poet and nothing but a poet.” 


—Edmund Gosse on Robert Browning. 
** Nothing but a poet,’’—so he said, and wondered 


What said Milton to him, what said Keats and 
At the sole persistence of his years. Shakespeare? 
Laughing world, you’ll know it, now that, silence- Oh, to see the smile on Dante’s face! 
sundered, Catch the great Greek ‘‘ yaipe,’’ hear the ‘* bronze 
He is in the welcome of his peers. 


throat’’ hail him, 
** Browning’s come among us,— give him place!’” 
‘*Nothing but a poet,’’—singing songs of soul-growth 
Splendor in the pain-throb, rise in fall, 
Saul the failure’’ in us re-creating kingly, 
Songs one surge of morning,— that was all! 
—W. C. Gannett. 
a en re er ace ee ee ee i ed 


‘THE LEARNED EYE IS STILL THE LOVING ONE.,’’ 


ro te 


**FOR THE LOVING WORM WITHIN ITS CLOD, 
WERE DIVINER THAN A LOVELESS GOD 
AMID HIS WORLDS.’’ 


‘¢O world, as God has made it! All ts beauty: 
And knowing this ts love, and love ts duty, 


What further may be sought for or declared?” 


$6 REPORT, as a man may of God’s work—all’s love, yet all’s law. 
Now I lay down the judgeship he lent me. Each faculty tasked . 

To perceive him, has gained an abyss, where a dewdrop was asked. 
Have I knowledge? confounded it shrivels at Wisdom laid bare. 
Have I forethought? how purblind, how blank, to the Infinite Care! 
Do I task any faculty highest to image success? 
I but open my eyes,—and perfection, no more and no less, 
In the kind I imagined, full-fronts me, and God is seen God _ . 
In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod. 
And thus looking within and around me, I ever renew 
(With that stoop of the soul which in bending upraises it too) 
The submission of man’s nothing-perfect to God’s all-complete, 
As by each new obeisance in spirit, I climb to his feet.” 


‘« So, earth has gained by one man the more, 


And the gain of earth must be heaven's gain, too.” 


‘¢GopD’s IN HIS HEAVEN— 
ALL’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD.’’ 


